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Where It Hurts 


Educators’ salaries 
favorable in American economy, are in 
a sorry state today, and are fast being 
outstripped by industrial wages. In a 
special report, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education shows Teach- 
ing Salaries Then and Now (available 
from the Fund Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C, 21) 

In 1904, high school teachers in cities 
500,000 $1,579. At the 
same time an worker 
earned $594. Today the buying dollar 
(purchasing power) of both is 
identical. The metropolitan teacher's 
present $5,526 is worth $1,577, while 
the automotive worker's $4,947 is worth 
$1,428 in 1904 purchasing power. 


at one time more 
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over earned 


automotive 


nearly 


CITIES 
500,000 UP 


H. S. Prin. 
H. S. Teach, 
Elem. Teach. 


1904 1953 1904 
AV. SALARY AY. SALARY BUYING $$ 


$3,552 $9,150 $2,497 
$1,579 $5,526 $1,577 
$ 873 $4817 $1,394 


SMALL CITIES 


H. S$. Teach. 
Elem. Teach. 


RR Workers 
Mfg. Workers 


$ 918 
$ 547 


$ 600 
$ 477 


$4,292 
$3,682 


$4,407 
$4,051 


$1,259 
$1,102 


$1,289 
$1,197 


Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. 
Tickton who prepared the Fund's re 
port show that while the actual amount 
of dollars paid to teachers and school 
executives has increased, the purchas 
ing power in many cases J especially 
in the high brackets) has decreased 

A big city high school principal 
earned $3,552 in 1904, a pretty fair 
wage then. Today's yearly paycheck of 
$9,156 looks good—on paper, but its 
purchasing power is more than $1,000 
below his 1904 salary. 

The same holds true for university 
presidents. In 1904 they earned $4,300. 
Today their $16,500 means a purchas- 
ing power of only $4,196. While many 
educators have been losing ground, in- 
dustry has gained. Industrial workers 
averaged $477 in 1904. Since then their 
purchasing power has tripled. 
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The purchasing power of elementary 
school and small city high school teach 
ers has also gained sinee 1904; but thei: 
gains are below What 
does it all mean? “The American so 


way industry's 
ciety is deteriorating in the sector most 
critical tor 
being 


and well 
One 
the Ruml]-Tickton report may serve as 


White 


future progress 


" says the Fund hope: 
an effective curtain raiser to the 


House Conference 


Students and the Army 


How can 
make intelligent decisions about their 
future Armed 
Forces? Youll find Your 
Life Plans and the Armed Forces (the 
American Couneil on Edtcation ) 

Prepared by Detense Committee of 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
text-and-workbook helps 
students analyze their ifiterests, abili 
ties, and values by means of special 


you help your students 
betore entering the 
answers nm 


combination 


charts and data sheets. It also informs 
them of the choices open to them in 
fulfilling their military obligations 
Most of the booklet deals with edu 
cational opportunities 
Army, Air Force, Navy Guard 
and Marines. Student's (149 
pages) sells for $2. Teacher handbook 
is 60 cents. Copies have been sent to 
principals of all high schgols. 


otlered in the 
Coast 
edition 


Changing the Social Studies 
Basic 


curriculum may soon be in the making 


changes in the social studies 


if administrators act on the states’ pre 
White House Conference proposals 
One of six questions on White House 
Conference agenda (Nov. 28-Dec. 1) 
What Should Our Schools Aecomplish? 
Here are 
proposed at state-w ide meetings, as re 
ported in Better Schools 
Florida and California 
be given 
school programs to study and analyze 


a few curriculum changes 


Youth should 
opportunity in secondary 
competing ideologies—fascism, Commu- 
nism, and capitalism 

Virginia: High school course should 
be offered to provide basic understand 
ing of our democratic tree enterprise 
system and objective evaluation of its 
results. “As an effective antidote to the 
distilled poison of communistie propa 
ganda, we recommend that the theory 


ol ( oOmmunism be clearly explained 
with a true evaluation of its practical 
results 

Oregon: Lay 


formulate a 


and professional lead 
ers should statement of 
basic religious precepts which teachers 
should be free to express in the class 


Idaho 


heritage and American history is of vital 


leaching of the American 


importance, along with increased em 

phasis on citizenship and character 
Other states are also calling for more 

And 


programs for 


emphasis on citizenship several 


are suggesting special 
gifted and retarded students 

Next issue (Dec. 1): a 
Federal aid.—Ed 


report on 


Sedatives for Flesch Wounds 


A porttolio of eight thought-provok 
ing articles on reading, Johnny, and 
Rudolf Flesch is currently available 
from the National School Public Rela 
(NEA). 

Among the articles: “Why do Stu- 
dents Bog Down on the First RP” by 
John Hersey; “Answers to Questions 
About Reading” by Paul Witty; “Can 
Read?” by education writer 
Continued on page 2-T) 
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Welcome English, Social Studies Conventions 
NOV. 24-26. FOR PROGRAM DETAILS SEE PAGE 8-T 
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SEE BRITAIN FIRST-BY RAIL! 


Enjoy the rare beauty of bonnie 
Scotland... travel swiftly and 
comfortably by one of our famous 
“name” trains from London to 
Scotland, then take your choice of 
enchanting—and thrifty—tours of 
the Lochs and Highlands by rail, 


motor coach and ship. 


f 1,000 miles of Go-as-you-please’’ 


rail travel in Britain. 


id Ist 
‘20 CLASS omy ®3O ulti 
Good for berths, reservations, ail irish 
cross-channel services and rail travel in 


ond from Northern ireland to Dublin. Valid 
for six months. Not on sale overseas, 


CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS 
Another Bargain Feature — 10% Savings on 
Travel throughout Britain and Ireland. 


Secure these too, before you leave 
Train and cross-channel ship reserva- 
tions; attractive tours by rail/motor 
coach /ship. 


Ste YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or British Railways Offices in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto. 





BRITISH 
RAILWAYS, 








For literature, write . 3 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Roe Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 





NEXT VACATION: 


Phe a thrilling 





TWA trip 


to faraway places ! 


Imagine! For just $91 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 
tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA‘s “Time Pay Pian’! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And, you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Full college 
credit for those who want it. 

Best of all, TWA's “Time Pay 
Plan” includes hotel expenses and 


OR Simcoe” 


fl am interested in 
Tours Abroad 
“Time Pay Pian” 
Tours in U.S.A 
Special Itinerary to 


Tours 
ee 
Address... 


City 





Cities & countries 


Fly the finest... 


other costs as well as your round- 
trip fare on TWA's famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


yt WA 


John H. Purbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World ‘Tours 
Department ST-NO, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me information on your 1956 Travel-Study 


Postion... — epee 


a 


Phone___ 





(Continued from page 1-T) 

Ruth Dunbar. Entitled This Business 
About Johnny and his Reading, port- 
folio sells for $1 (quantity discount). 

A second soother of Flesch wounds is 
an 18-page Macmillan Company book- 
let, A Review of Rudolf Flesch . . . by 
Arthur I. Gates of Teachers College, 
Columbia. In firm language Dr. Gates 
undertakes to expose Flesch fallacies 
one by one. “Mr. Flesch’s concept of 
what must be done to teach children to 
become efficient, versatile, intelligent 
readers is an incredible oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem,” he concludes. 


(Price of booklet: 25 for $2.) 


How They Read 


How children learn to read, success- 
ful methods of teaching them, and es- 
tablishing good reading habits are ably 
explored in Reading for Today's Chil- 
dren, 1955 yearbook of the Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals (NEA). 

“Children of today are sophisticated,” 
writes Nila Smith (NYU). “Much of 
the material they are supposed to read 
is below their level...” To win thei: 
reading interests, she says, we must 
meet them in their own world. And we 
must not talk down to them. 

Emmett Betts (Betts Reading Clinic) 
points out that children have not 
learned to read until they have learned 
to think critically, to associate cause and 
effect, and to draw conclusions. To 
think critically, he says, children must 
have: 1. attitude and techniques of in- 
quiry; 2. information, or facts; 3. 
language facility. 

Among the 70 authors in the book 
Paul Witty on “The Principal and the 
Classroom Reading Teacher,” Marjorie 
Angus on “Essential Reading Readi- 
ness Activities,” Mark M. Evans on “In- 
terpreting the Reading Program to 
Parents.” (Price $3.50.) 


The World We Live In 


Life magazine has created a mile- 
stone in educational publishing by com- 
piling in one breathtaking volume 13 
articles, The World We Live In, which 
appeared originally in Life. 

In magnificent full-color illustrations, 
and lucid text by Lincoln Barnett, the 
304-page book unfolds the «tory of the 
earth and life upon it over five billion 
years. Carnegie Institute's president 
Vannevar Bush has said of the book: it 
will “captivate the imagination of mil- 
lions... who would otherwise not con- 
cern themselves with its subject matter.” 
According to Life, the book became a 
best seller before it was released. 

The World We Live In is a must for 
every school library. Prices: regular 
edition, $13.50; deluxe boxed edition, 
$15.50; available in most book stores. 





Don’t Spare the Rod 


Teachers may now use the rod, but 
only sparingly, says a new policy de- 
cision issued by Detroit Superintendent 
Arthur Dondineau. In a special memo- 
randum to principals, he clarified official 
policy by advising teachers to “maintain 
discipline by means other than the use 
of corporal But, he 
added, “this policy does not prohibit 
but does restrict 


punishment.” 


corporal punishment 
its use to those cases in which there is 
no adequate substitute treatment.” 

In its report on classroom discipline 
at the NEA convention last summer, a 
special commission reported that a gen- 
eral deterioration of discipline is “the 
number one problem confronting ow 
teachers today.” 


Education for a Free World 


Hollis L. Caswell’s inauguration as 
president of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, next week will be unique in 
education. The day before, and on in- 
auguration day (Nov. 22), 300 leading 
educators will discuss critical issues in 
“Educational Leadership for a Free 
World,” the conference theme. 

Among speakers: Matta Akrawi, 
UNESCO, on “Challenge of a Divided 
World”; Paul Witty, Northwestern 
Univ., on “Education for the Talented 


—— 


and Leadership”; E.E. Schattschneider 
Wesleyan Univ., on 
Democratic Citizenship’ Marshall 
McLuhan, Univ. of Toronto, on “Edu- 
cational Effects of Mass Mediums of 


Communication.” 


“Education and 
and 


What They Don’t Learn 


Possibly for the same reasons that the 
proverbial shoemaker’s children went 
barefooted, today’s children know too 
little about their public education and 
its mounting problems. Result: tomor 
row’s citizens may be apathetic about 
the schools. 

How to overcome this problem on 
primary; intermediate, junior, and sen- 
ior high school levels is explained in 
What Do They Learn—About Educa 
tion? a 34-page booklet published for 
New York’s Metropolitan School Study 
Council by The Institute of Administra 
tive Research, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia. (Price: 90 cents.) 


Teaching the Exceptional 


Leaders in every area of special edu 
cation have pooled their most recent 
practices and theories in a comprehen- 
sive three-volume study, Special Edu 
cation for the Exceptional (Porter 
Sargent, $5.50 each). 

Volume I: the groups special educa 


Scene from Rebel Without Cause: part 
sober, part sensational film on juvenile 
delinquency in middle-class America. It 
involves a new boy in a California high 
school who manages to get into all 
kinds of trouble. (Not another Blackboard 
Jungle.) Harsh on parents, film is to 
be released this month, Warner Bros 


tion serves, the nature of services avail 
able, and problems both parents and 
teachers face. Volume II: the physi 
cally handicapped (the blind, deaf 
speech defective, and others). Volume 
III: the mentally handicapped and the 
intellectually gifted. More than 70 
writers and researchers have contributed 
new materials specially prepared for 
the series 

Editors of the study are Merle E 
Frampton and Elena D. Gall (Hunter 
College, N.Y.) 


“Now_| CAN AFFORD 
To TRAVEL ABROAD... 


LOWEST FARES to EUROPE 
Nov. 1—March 31 


If you've got a sabbatical coming up, 
then fly abroad during “Thrift Season” 
for the biggest savings of the year. Or 
maybe you can squeeze a short vacation 
between the Christmas-New Year holi- 
days. Save $40 on your round-trip fare 
husband or wife save $240 traveling 
together under Pan Am's “Family Fare 
Plan (similar savings for children, too) 
And the “Pay-Later” Plan still applies 





WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Organize a Clipper* group of 15 and you travel free! 
For details about this or “Family Fores” or the “Pay- 
Later” Plan —write: George Gardner, Educational Direc- 
tor; 28-19 Bridge Plaze N., Long island City |, N. Y. 


Thanks to The Rainbow — 
Pan Am's popular world-wide tourist service 
—and the original Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan.” 





SPACE MARE, HOG 





@ Tight budgets need no longer stay teachers from 
foreign educational travel. Finance your trip with 

the Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan... pay 10% 
the balance in up to 20 monthly installments. 


down, 


Over 100 colleges and universities now offer aca- 
demic credit for educational travel 
of foreign classrooms, What's more, hundreds of 
school systems are accepting travel as a means of 
fulfilling the requirements for professional growth, 
In many cases the cost of educational travel is 
deductible for income tax purposes, 


in and out 


sa. PAT, OFF 


= Pay AMERICA 








Don’t Miss... 





¢ An intimate insight into Dylan 
Thomas, the poet-philosopher, is given 
in this month’s Atlantic, in an article 
“Cockles, Brambles, and Fern Hill,” 
by John Malcolm Brinnin. 


e The rise and scope of educational 
TV is the topic in another Atlantic 
article, “Educational Television,” by 
Leland Hazard. 


e What teen-agers think of their school 
work, teachers, and parents is explored 
in a series of This Week articles be- 
ginning Nov. 27. 


¢ How Bay City (Mich.) is beating 
the teacher shortage is told by Arthur 
D. Morse in the Oct. 27th issue of 
Collier's. 


¢ Commonweal \ast month began a 
new series, “Our Life and Times,” 
which examines values of our mass 
production society, In the first two in- 
stallments, writers Gabriel Gersh and 
Howard Davis Spoerl are troubled, The 
machine, they say, seems to be master- 
ing man and debasing his values. 


(Continued on page 12-T) 
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Travel Headquarters for 
Teachers and Teams 
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“How I Teach...” 


N Y first assignment is a short bio- 

graphical sketch in which my 
students tell me: 1. their interests and 
ambitions; 2. problems and worries; 
and 3. likes and dislikes. The insights 
I gain from these biographies are in- 
dispensable, for the resulting sketch 
serves as a window through which I 
can acquire a sympathetic insight into 
the homes and concerns of all my stu- 
dents. 

But the personality of the student is 
incomplete without knowledge of his 
I. Q. and reading-comprehension abil- 
ity. The first I get from the permanent 
record; their reading level from a 
test I make from the text book. 

The second technique I introduce 
reverses the traditional question-and- 
answer procedure. | have my students 
ask me what they want to know. By 
encouraging questions, I not only 
awaken their curiosity but improve 
their study habits and enliven class 
interest. Two 15-minute quizzes help 
me develop a “questioning attitude.” 

For the first quiz I have them turn 
to a page and read it the way they 
usually study their history, complete 
with daydreaming and other diversions. 
After a few minutes, they are given an 
objective test. 

For the second quiz I urge them to 
create a questioning frame of mind as 
they read: What is the author saying? 
Do I agree? A similar quiz is given on 
this material and the grades compared. 
I have found with rare exceptions that 
all scores are higher. It's encouraging 
to see their pride when they compare 
the two scores. 

The third key I use in trying to un- 


lock the student’s interest and encour- 
age further reading is an emphasis on 
contemporary history. Senior Scholastic 
or some other student periodical is re- 
quired reading. This emphasis has en- 
livened my classes in the following 
ways: 

It enables the student to contribute 
information that he has read or heard. 
And with the omnipresence of the 
radio, movies, and TV, the opportunity 
is great. 

By capitalizing on the student's de- 
sire to be important, I am_ building 
not only his self-confidence, but also 
an informed citizen. 

Because of our modern communica 
tion system, the student is more inti- 
mately associated with the present than 
with the past. This interest in the 
present can be used for a better com- 
prehension of the past. The Protestant 
Reformation is interpreted through the 
student's report on his own religious 
experiences. Fifteenth-sixteenth cen- 
tury nationalism in Europe becomes 
an introduction to the E. D. C., the 
meeting at Bandung is seen as ending 
colonialism. 

Adroit mentioning of current arti- 
cles occasionally challenges somne young 
minds. I have recorded for future ref- 
erence the recently concluded series 
in Harper's, “Chance or Destiny.” The 
use of contemporary material thus be- 
comes both a means and an end for a 
stimulated class. —Martin E. Horn 


Martin E. Horn, of East H. §., Co- 
lumbus, O., is a third prize winner in 
the “How I Teach . : .” contest. The 
article which appears here is a con- 
densed version of his manuscript. 
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FREE 
PERIOD 


Point of View: A friend of ours, 
chairman of a music department, in- 
spired by our reference to children’s 
versions of the old familiar tunes, sends 
us his latest find—a modern interpreta- 
tion of Oh, Susannah as sung by one of 
his students: “I come from Alabama, 
With a band-aid on my knee.” 

” 

The Good Old Days: For your blood 
pressure, take the philosophical, the 
historical view. A teacher friend of ours 
steeped in classical learning (there are 
still a few around) sends us these paral- 
lels from Juvenal, about 120 A.D.: 


To help us prepare “Free Period” 


Oversize Classes: Without too much 
Latin, you will easily understand Juve- 
nal’s griping about classis numerosa. 

Respect For Teachers: “The old days 
of reverence for teachers are gone,” Ju- 
venal laments. 

Teacher Salaries: “All want to learn 
but no one wants to pay.” 


. 

From the Mouths of Babes: While S. 
W. L. Warwick taught in the Blue 
Ridge Mountain Schools of Virginia, he 
tried, as all of us do, to impress the vir- 
tue of honesty on his students. Follow- 
ing each examination he required them 
to write out a pledge signifying that 
they had neither given nor received 
help on their exams. One student 
wrote: “I haven't received no help on 
this exam, and God knows I couldn't 
give none.” 


send in your favorite anecdote.—Ed. 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Thanksgiving Parties 


All teachers subscribing to Scholastic 
Magazines are invited to be our guests 
at the annual Thanksgiving parties held 
in conjunction with the National Coun 
cil of Teachers of English and the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
in New York City. See Oct. 20, Oct. 
27, Nov. 10 TEACHING GUIDE 
for full invitation and coupon to be re- 
turned for admission card 


or 


White House Conference on 
Education (p. 11) 


American History, Civics, Problems of American 

Democracy 

The crisis in education 
has necessitated the first White House 
Conference on Education, to be held 
in Washington, D. C., from November 
28 to December 1. Major questions on 
the agenda are: (1) What should our 
schools accomplish? (2) In what ways 
can organize school 
nore efficiently and economically? (3) 
What are our school building needs? 
(4) How get enough good 
teachers—and keep them? (5) How can 
we finance our schools—build and op- 
erate them? (6) How can we obtain 
a continuing public in educa- 
tion? 


American 


we our systems 


can we 


interest 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for President Eisenhower's calling 
of a White House Conference on Edu 
cation and to stimulate thinking about 
the major questions on the conference 
agenda. 


Motivation 

How have 
brothers of 
How can the problems facing Ameri- 
can affect them? To what 
extent do the problems facing Ameri- 


ot 


sisters 


many you younger 


or (show hands) ? 


education 


can education affect you? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. The English Department of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
issued a report titled, “What Do They 
Know—About Education?” The they 
referred to in the report is you. Why 
should about what 
know of American education? 


anyone care you 
2. The word crisis is used frequently 
American education today is 
discussed. To what extent, if any, is 


American education facing a crisis? 


Ww hen 


published weekly, September 
rized at Daytor 


Magevines, 32 West 42nd 


Teacher edition 
privileges te 
Scholasite 


Setolartie 
ase mail 
Editorial Offices 


Ohio. Contents 


3. What are the topics which are 
going to be discussed at the White 
House Conference on Education? If 
you were a delegate to the conference, 
which of the discussion groups would 
you want to be active in? Why? 

4. What did President 
hope to gain by calling a White House 
Conference on Education? 


Eisenhower 


Summary 

Although education has been a state 
traditionally, sponsorship of 
a national conference by the Federal 
Government may help to meet the crisis 
facing American education. Do 
agree? Explain your viewpoint 


function 


you 


Things to Do 

1. Have students represent graphi 
cally the statistics given on the first 
page of the article (e.g., a bar graph 
showing the present and expected stu- 
dent enrollments). 

2. Organize panels on one or more 
of the topics on the White House agen- 
da. A student chairman can introduce 
the topic and act as discussion leader. 
The “delegates” can then question the 
panel members or make comments from 
the floor. 

3. Appoint a committee to report on 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation when it meets, November 28 to 
December 1. 


Viet Nam (p. 9) 
World History 


This is an account of recent political 
developments in South Viet Nam which 
led to the election of Diem as president 
and the ousting of the French puppet 
ruler Bao Dai 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you had been a voter in South 
Viet Nam what factors would you have 
taken into consideration before casting 
your ballot for Diem or Bao Dai? 

2. Account for the 
victory of Diem in the election 

3. Why may we regard South Viet 
Nam as a troubled land? 

4. What position country 
taken toward the new republic of 
South Viet Nam? What difference does 
it make to us who controls Viet Nam? 


overw helming 


has oul 


Flood Insurance (p. 7) 
Economics, Problems of American Democracy 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 


we consider the arguments for and 


through May inclusive, except 
copyriagit, 1955, by Mehols 
New York 36. N 


juring 


tie Corp fice of publication 


school holidays end at mid-term 
Oo 








In Future Issues 


No Issue Next Week—Thanksgiving 
Holiday 


December 1, 1955 Issue 

Foreign Affairs Article 
Elections and Their Background 

National Affairs Article — Organized 
Labor Becomes One Big Union 


Australian 





against a program of Federal flood in 
surance, 


Discussion Questions 

1. On our wall map of the United 
States, describe those areas which have 
experienced flood damage in recent 
years, 

2. lt were called by the 
Senate Banking Committee to give 


your views on Federal flood insurance 


you upon 


what point of view would you express? 

3. Some people who have studied 
the problem of flood insurance believe 
that it should be approached through 
flood control the 
between the two. 


Discuss connection 


Things to Do 

Have students discuss the question 
of Federal flood with 
parents. Pupils may ask their parents 
whether they would be willing to buy 
Federal flood how high a 
prefiium parents would be willing to 
pay, whether they would oppose a pro 
gram of Federal flood insurance 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 
I. Education; A. a-4; 
B. a-l; b-l; c-3; d-3; e- 
Il. Viet Nam: A. a-3 
b-1; c-2; d-4 
Il. Chart: 1-1 
I\ Flood 
41-A; 5-F; 6-A 


insurance their 


insurance 


ae | 


Insurance 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or. John W. Studeocker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Megeatines, Chairmen +« Or. Hebort M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, 0. C. + Or. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. « Right Rev. Megr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, 0. C. + Or. Herold C. Hunt, U. §& 
Under retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
: oe. Seve, $s. om i fepermtontent, Gvensien 
ownshi i , Evensten inois * O 
Mork e - £. Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio «+ Or. Dean M. Schweickherd, 
State C issih of Ed ; Paul, Minn 
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REPORT OF SCORES 
in Senior Scholastic Contemporary Affairs Test 


How to Interpret the Tables TABLE 1 


Senior Scholastic publishes here its Percentage of Pupils Making Total Test Scores in Given Intervals by Grade Levels 
report on results of the Contemporary 


Affairs Test which appeared in the Grade in 
September 22 issue. School 0-25 26-35 36-45 46-55 56-65 


The four tables on the right give — — = a 7 myer 
statistical measures for interpreting ° 16.32 22.89 22.32 18.58 16.74 


pupils’ total scores on the test and 10 11.41 21.20 26.26 24.28 12.77 
their part scores on the separate sec- a 7.90 17.55 25.21 25.49 18.18 
tions. They are based on a total of 5.36 16.95 25.23 24.23 20.61 
5,261 pupil scores reported by their 
teachers. These students were widely 
distributed throughout the U. S., and 
constitute a sufficient sampling to in- 

dicate fairly reliable trends. But all we wae 2 

can reasonably say about them is that Percentile Ratings for Total Scores (Number of items correct for percentile rating) 
these scores are representative of that 

portion of the U. S. high school popu- Percentile Grade Grade Grade Grade 
lation that took the Senior Scholastic Rating 9 10 ll 12 

test, - > os —-_. 

Table 1 shows the percentage dis- te 57 ne 6s of 
tribution of pupils making total test 75 49 ‘ 55 56 
scores in given intervals (maximum 50 40 4 45 46 
possible 75), grouped by grade levels. 25 30 35 35 36 
It may be interpreted as in the follow- 10 17 9 27 29 
ing example; Of 12th grade students 
taking the test, 7.62 per cent made 
scores of 66 or over; 20.61 per cent 
made scores of 56 to 65; and so on for 
each grade level. 








TABLE 3 
2 


The percentile ratings in Table 2 Percentage of Pupils Making Part Test Scores in Given Intervals 


have been calculated by grade levels. 

They show, for example, that a Grade |, WORDS IN THE NEWS 0-5 6-10 
11 pupil who had 27 items correct on 

the total test did as well as 10 per cent 39.38 
of the pupils taking the test. The aver- 
age (50th percentile) pupil in Grade [1], and U1. GRAPH and MAP-READING 9-15 
11 had 45 items correct. A pupil having (combined) - 

55 or more items correct is in the upper 51.93 
fourth (75th percentile) of Grade 11 
pupils, Any Grade 11 pupil who bad’ Jv, IN THE UNITED STATES : 6-10 

63 or more correct answers on the tutal : - 

test is in the upper tenth of his class 54.14 34.00 
taking the test. 

Table 3 gives a percentage break- VY, PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 4-7 8-10 
down for pupils making part scores - 
on various sections. For example, on 41.85 
the “Words in the News” test (Part 
1), 56.41 per cent of all pupils made VI, WORLD AFFAIRS 11-15 
scores of from Ll to 15; 39.38 per = 
cent made scores of from 6 to 10; and 22.52 
1.21 got from 0 to 5 correct answers 
in this part, Similar interpretations can 
be made for each of the five parts 
(with Parts IT and LL combined), TABLE 4 

In Table 4, the percentile ratings on 
the part scores have been calculated 
without regard to grade level. In Part 
1, for example, if a pupil had 6 items 
correct, he did as well as 10 per cent ~ 
of the pupils taking the test. Fourteen 90 14 18 1 13 
or more items correct shows that the 75 13 15 i: 10 
pupil did as well or better than 90 50 . 12 8 
per cent of pupils taking the test. , pe 
Similar interpretations can be made 25 8 ‘ 5 
for part scores on the other tests. 10 6 8 3 





Percentile Ratings for Part Scores (number of items correct for percentile rating) 


Percentile 
Rating Part 1 Part land I~ = Part IV Pa Part VI 
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good looks. And, nothing beats cor- $6.95. 
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Man with @ camera eye is test pilot Gerald 
Huelsbeck of S%. Louis, Mo. His job? Te photo- 
graph other test pilots in flight, when he is not 
testing planes himself. 

Pilot Huelsbeck, who tests jets for the Mec- 
Donnell Aircraft Corporation, found that it was 
@ ticklish business fo take his hands off the 
controls of @ jet plane te operate a camere 

| im the usuvel manner. Seo he put his head te 
work and found the answer (see cover). 


| OUR FRONT COVER 
| 


(A piece of lead on the other side of the helmet 
compensates for the extra weight.) The camere 
| sight is mounted in front of his right eye. Te 
take pictures with the electrically-operated 
| camera, Huelsbeck merely turns his head toward 


| the subject. 





SOMETIMES DREAMS NEED 
PLEASE — 


There are good times, good friends, and days and days of happiness ahead 
if you do, 


But it’s so hard to stay sweet—to stay popular—if you overlook your breath, 


You May Overlook Your Breath 
But Other People Won't 


Every morning, every night, and especially before every date, make Listerine 
Antiseptic a regular habit. 

The most common cause of offensive breath is bacterial fermentation. And 
Listerine instantly kills bacteria~by millions—stops bad breath effectively, in- 
stantly, and usually for hours on end, 


Listerine Clinically Proven 
4 Times Better Than Tooth Paste 


No tooth paste, of course, is antiseptic. 
Chlorophyll doesn’t kill germs. But 
Listerine Antiseptic in recent clinical 
tests averaged at least four times more 
effective in stopping bad breath odors 
than the chlorophyll products or tooth 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division 


pastes it was vested against. With 
proof like this, it’s easy to see why 
Listerine belongs in your home. Every 
morning—every night—before every 
date, remember Listerine . , . the most 
widely used antiseptic in the world, 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC STOPS BAD BREATH 
4 times better than any tooth paste 


Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 





For the most colorful Christmas 
the most colorful portable... Royal 
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Get Better Marks Next Term, Too! 


Perhaps you’re the cool, collected type? Then the blue Royal’s for 
you. A bit frivolous? You'll love that pink! Or maybe you’re conserva- 
tive. Why not pick gray? 

Future business tycoon? Charcoal’s the executive type. Have you a 
high 1.Q.? On the Dean’s List? Yellow might be it. Are you fastidious? 
Artistic? Choose a relaxed green. 

Whichever colorful Royal Portable you choose, it’ll help turn B’s 
into A’s and give you some of the best-looking school work you’ve 
ever laid eyes on. 


Pay as little as $1.50 a week after a small down payment. 
Liberal trade-ins at your Royal Portable Dealer’s. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Laughs of Yesteryear 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading the jokes 
and the article on Scholastic’s 35th 
birthday in the October 20 issue. I 
should like to know if the jokes in 
that magazine are the same that ap 
peared in the first issue. They have 
been around since that time 

Roy Torkington 
East High School 


Rochester, New York 


(A twelfth century Chinese figured 
out that there are only 12 basic humor 
ous situations. Modern humorists put 
the total at 16. Problem: to disguise 
the situation so that the joke looks new. 
If any of you come across any good 
disguises, how about them 
with us?—Editors) 


sharing 


Wanted—Less Speed 
Dear Editor 

I wholeheartedly agree with Don 
Cordova and his history class (October 
20 issue). Accidents will happen as 
long as there is life, but if less em 
phasis isn’t soon placed upon speeding 
there will be less and less human life 

I think the. automobile manufactur 
ers are to blame the most. If cars Were 
made to go no faster than 60 miles 
per hour, there would be a considerable 
drop in the accident rate. 

If the American people would crack 
down on the makers of these vehicles 
the people of the United States would 
enjoy a longer, less fearful life 

Lillian Woloschuk 
Cochran Junior High School 
Johnstown, Penna 


Dear Editor: 

The principal cause of all traffic ac- 
cidents is the carelessness gnd inability 
of the drivers. All the . . . improve- 
ments will never effectively decrease 
the number of accidents. . . . The only 
way to prevent accidents is to improve 
the drivers. 

Margaret Dudley 


Chadwicks, New York 
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WHAT'S 


“I solemnly proclaim that the state of 
Viet Nam is now a republic, following 
the will of Viet Nam expressed by its 
vote of October 23.” With these words 
the world’s newest republic sprang into 
being. What are the problems facing 
the tiny country? See “World's Newest 
Republic”—p. 9 
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month. See 
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Minneapolis Star 


Coach Degraw was a cold man 
overbearing, ruthless, aloof. Win 
ning games was all that mattered 
Players were pawns. But in one 
instant his dignity was shattered 
forever. See “The Pigskin Heart” 
-p. 20 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Movie Maker 


Meet Fred Zinnemann ‘who directed 
Oklahoma! and other box-office hits 


) MAKE a good movie you have to do what you feel 
and what excites you. It is hopeless if you start out 
to please the audience.” 

This is the credo of Fred Zinnemann, one of Hollywood's 
top directors. Mr, Zinnemann has done nothing but please 
audiences in recent years with The Search, High Noon, and 
now Oklahoma! Yet in each of these films—and the other 
movies he directed that were artistic rather than box-office 
successes—he was guided by his own standards, rather 
than by what would be likely to please an audience. 

He contradicts the stereotype of the successful director. 
A soft-spoken, slim, blue-eyed man, Zinnemann speaks with 
quiet authority about his work and with firm modesty 
about himself, 


“tt Takes a Lot of Luck” 


“It takes a lot of luck to become a successful director,” 
he says, But it was more than luck that made him the choice 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein, who had waited ten years 
before permitting a movie to be made of Oklahoma!—and 
they chose Mr. Zinnemann to direct the translation of the 
musical classic from stage to film although he had never 
before directed a musical! And it is more than luck that his 
next job is to direct Ernest Hemingway's The Old Man and 
the Sea, for which the writer was awarded thé Pulitzer prize 
last year. 

Most critics would call it a combination of talent and 
training and—in Fred Zinnemann’s case~a healthy respect 
for motion pictures and confidence in his public. But in 
making a film he does not think of the public. 

Mr. Zinnemann’s job? “I translate the script into a 
motion picture.” This means he stages the action, sees that 
the actors understand and interpret the characters they 
portray, and oversees the camera work and editing of the 
film. He combines the roles of diplomat, general and artist. 
And he keeps his credo constantly in mind, “You do the 
very best that is in you, never thinking of the critics or of 
what will ‘go over big’ with the audience. Then, when 
it is complete, you consider carefully what criticisms have 
been made, and you learn for next time from the valid 
criticisms.” 


vy vv ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK x v& wx 


Keep on going and the chances are that you will stumble 
on something, perhaps when you are least expecting it. 
—Charles F. Kettering 


Mr. Zinnemann belongs to that happy—and perhaps 
“lucky”—breed who find their future early. As a boy in 
Vienna, where he was born 48 years ago the son of a doc- 
tor, he was trained as a violinist. “I was just a frustrated 
musician, though,” he recalls. “I knew if I stuck to music 
I would end up in some cafe as third violin or something 
like that.” So ai 18 he began to study law at the University 
of Vienna—and then one day he went to the movies. 

“I saw two great films: Erich Von Stroheim’s Greed und 
King Vidor’s The Big Parade. And | decided that here was 
my medium for self-expression.” 

He packed and went to Paris where he enrolled in a 
school for cameramen and studied photographic technique, 
lighting, and mechanics for a year. For another year he 
worked as an assistant cameraman in Paris and Berlin and 
then, in 1929, starry-eyed, he came to Hollywood for a big 
career, And his first assignment was as one of 2,000 extras 
in All Quiet on the Western Front. 


One Gets Nothing for Nothing 


A small start—but even then Mr. Zinnemann realized that 
the ultimate goal of directing could only be achieved step 
by step. Besides, he says, “It was bread money and kept 
me going until I got lucky. When I say lucky I mean that 
circumstances worked out for me. I seemed to run into the 
right people.” 

Mr. Zinnemann began his own directing career with short 
subjects and documentaries. Two of these, in fact, brought 
him Academy Awards. 

Oklahoma! Mr. Zinnemann says, “presented a serious 
challenge to every member of our cast and crew. A chal- 
lenge accepted and met is, perhaps, regarded with deeper 
feeling than something which comes easily.” He feels that 
one gets nothing for nothing and the bigger the challenge 
the bigger is the reward. 

His greatest reward, Mr. Zinnemann says, came not with 
the Oscars, the Critics’ Circle prizes, and the Streen Direc- 
tors’ Guild awards. It came upon completion of Benjy, a 
documentary he made for the Los Angeles Orthopedic 
Children’s Hospital. “The projectionist who ran it for us 
the first time in the studio,” he relates, “came to me at the 
end of the film with tears in his eyes and offered an imme- 
diate donation to the hospital fund. That, to me, was the 
greatest reward I could hope for. It meant more than the 
Oscar Benjy ultimately won.” —Juprra Crist 





ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Floods made news this fall in a big way. 

This year it was the Northeast. In other years communi- 
ties along the Mississippi, or along the Missouri, suffered 
the terror and the tragedy, the havoc and the waste that 
ride in with a flood. 

No one knows when or where the next flood will strike. 
But we do know that the damage—in both property losses 
and human misery--will be beyond calculation. Many people 
will lose their homes, their businesses, their 
Some will lose their lives. 


possessions, 


As in the recent floods, we know that private relief organ- 
izations (such as the Red Cross) will step in and try to help 
the victims. Local and state governments will pitch in. So 
will the Federal Government. 

But some people argue that relief is not enough. They 
say there should be some kind of insurance against flood 
risks. They think the Federal Government should sell such 
insurance to anyone who wants it. 

Two Senators—Leverett Saltonstall (Rep., Mass.) and 
John F, Kennedy (Dem., Mass.)—have proposed a Federal 
insurance program of $1,500,000,000 to cover flood dam- 
age. Another Senator, Herbert H. Lehman (Dem., N. Y.) 
has proposed similar Federal insurance. The Senate Banking 
Committee began a series of hearings last week on these 
proposals. 

Should such bills be enacted? Here are 
both sides of the question, 


arguments on 
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Flood Insurance... 


Necessity 


or Folly? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should the Federal Government make 
Federal flood 


available insurance? 


YES! 


1. Flood insurance is badly needed. 
Yet it is impossible to get this protection 
from private companies. 

“Industries flattened, cities paralyzed, 
communications halted, people out of 
work...” 

That's how President Eisenhower de- 
scribed the floods that swept the North- 
east earlier this fall. We all know how 
accurate his description is. 

But the worst of it is that practically 
none of this damage was covered by 


insurance. This may surprise many 
people, because the U. S. is considered 
the most insurance-conscious nation in 
the world. Millions of Americans own 
insurance policies—on their homes, their 
lives, their automobiles. Most working 
men and women have health and acci- 
dent insurance. Many also-contribute to 
pension or retirement funds (which are 
a form of insurance against loss of 
earning power in old age). 

Yet few people have flood insurance 

or can get it. 

Why is flood insurance so hard to ob 
tain? First, insurance companies argue 


United Press photo 


that in a major flood they could not 
begin to meet the staggering claims 
that would be made for damages 
Whole buildings and expensive machin 
ery are usually the biggest- material 
casualties of floods, To pay off on such 
losses (concentrated in one area) might 
bankrupt a private insurance company 

Second, if flood insurance were avail 
able, it would be bought only by the 
people who are the worst risks—those 
who live in areas most exposed to flood 
Therefore, less than 10 per cent of all 
U. S. property owners would be pros 
pects for such insurance. In order to 


International News photo 


Bridges were washed away in Connecticut this fall by raging 
fleod waters that smashed to bits everything in their path. 


Aftermath of flood in Norwalk, Conn., on a main street—walls 
were ripped from buildings, leaving families without homes. 





make the insurance econom sound 
for the insurer, the cost of pre- 
mibms would have to be extremely 
high—so high, in fact, that few people 
could afford to pay them. 

Thefe is only one answer: the Fed- 
eral Government must step in! 


2. Sponsoring insurance would not be 
@ new step for Uncle Sam. 


During World War Il, the Federal 
Government offered life insurance to 
men in the Armed Forces. The financial 
risk was shared by all Americans. 

No one complained that this was un- 
fair. Is it any more unfair to ask Ameri- 
cans of 1955 to share a risk that would 
protect fellow citizens from being im- 
poverished—through no fault of their 
own—by floods? 

We have the precedent of Federal 
bank deposit insurance. The funds of 
practically every bank in the nation are 
insured to protect depositors from losses 
due to bank failure. 

We have the precedent of Federal 
postal insurance and of Federal old 
age assistance benefits, 

Furthermore, flood insurance would 
cost the Government no more than it 
now spends on Federal flood relief. 


3. Federal flood insurance would en- 
able stricken communities to rebuild 
rapidly. 


What happens after flood waters 
ravage a community? Some manufac- 
turers, wlio have lost everything, go out 
of business, Other manufacturers, who 
fear another flood may wreck them, 
too, move to other areas, Jobs become 
searce in the flood-stricken communi- 
ties. People cannot afford to buy goods 
and services. The standard of living in 
those areas suffers a damaging blow. 

Would this happen if there were 
Federal insurance? The answer is. no! 

Businessmen would be willing to 
stand by their ruined plants, to rebuild, 
and even expand—if they knew their 
Government was standing by them. 

Says Senator Herbert H. Lehman in 
support of his bill for such insurance: 
“I feel that urgent action must be taken 
by Congress to assure that in the future, 
Americans will not need to live in fear 
that all their possessions, savings, and 
hopes may vanish in a single catastro- 


phie blast.” 


1. Fleod relief is a state and local 
problem, not a Federal problem. 


All Americans are appalled at the 
damage caused by floods. All of us are 
moved by the pathetic plight of flood 
vietims. 

But does this mean that everyone 


has to jump on a bandwagon to support 
a program to put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the insurance business? 

Pretty soon, we'll be asked to sup- 
port a program of forest fire insurance, 
or hurricane insurance, or even drought 
insurance! Plenty of Americans suffer 
from these disasters, too. The day may 
not be far off when we'll be asked to 
support a Federal program of invasion- 
from-Mars insurance! 

Some people, at the slightest excuse, 
are always trying to get the Federal 
Government into the act. Thus, as soon 
as a flood strikes, they start clamoring 
for Federal flood insurance. 

What do these people think has hap- 
pened to the local governments of our 
cities and states? Don't they exist any 
longer? Don't they have responsibili- 
ties? According to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution .. . 
are reserved to the States respectively.” 

Flood damage, therefore, should be 
the responsibility of the states or com- 
munities in which the floods occur. This 
does not mean that persons in other 
states cannot contribute to flood relief 
through private organizations such as 
the Red Cross ot Salvation Army. But 
those should be voluntary contributions 
made in the American spirit of neigh- 
borliness. Asking everybody in every 
state to foot the bill for Federal flood 
insurance is something else altogether. 

A terrible catastrophe (such as a 
flood) should not be used as an excuse 
to make our states weaker and weaker 
with fewer and fewer responsibilities, 
while it helps the Federal Government 
grow bigger and stronger! 


2. Federal flood insurance is neither 
fair nor practicable. 


Supporters of Federal flood insur- 
ance point to so-called “precedents” 
such as G. L. insurance or unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

There is a tremendous difference be- 
tween these and flood insurance. In the 
other cases, the Government has been 
able to spread the risk among a large 
number of people, living throughout 
the entire nation. And the Government 
has actually been able to earn a profit 
through these insurance programs. For 
example, profits from G. |. insurance 
are returned to veterans each year in 
the form of “dividends.” 

With flood insurance, on the other 
hand, the risk would be concentrated 
among a small number of people, living 
in only a few danger spots. Nobody 
else would be interested in buying flood 
insurance. The Government would thus 
have two alternatives: (1) sell the in- 
surance at staggéringly high rates in 
order to’ make the program “break 
even”; or (2) sell the insurance at low 
rates and suffer great losses. 

With the first alternative, nobody 


the rest of us would have t 
these losses in higher taxes. 
who lives on a hill would, in effect, 
subsidizing the man who lives on 
riverbank. The man who lives in 
mountains of Montana would be sub- 
sidizing the man who lives along th 
banks of the Missouri. Is this fair? 
Government expenses for defense 
and non-defense programs already are 
straining taxpayers to the breaking 
point. How much further can we go? 


3. The best flood insurance is flood 
control. 


Paying out flood insurance is like 
trying to mop up a flooded bathroom 
while you leave the faucets running. 

Instead of thinking about ways to 
spend billions of dollars putting Uncle 
Sam into the insurance business, we'd 
do better to look into ways to control 
floods and to prevent their wreaking 
further devastation on Americans. 

If money is going to be spent, it 
should be spent for dams and flood 
walls, for planting forests in the water- 
sheds of upper tributaries, for diverting 
the course of treacherous rivers, or for 
removing dangerous obstructions which 
send raging river$ over their banks. 

Or, as Wesley W. Horner of the Hoo- 
ver Committee’s task force on water 
resources, suggests: money should be 
used to move flood-damaged homes and 
businesses to areas away from future 
flood danger. Nothing but highways 
and parks should be built along flood- 
threatened riverbanks. 

Such a flood control*program would 
pay much greater dividends for all 
Americans than any program of flood 
insurance. It would, im the long run, 
give better protection at less risk for 
all of us. At the same time, flood con- 
trol projects would provide us with 
needed water for irrigation and power. 


1. If you oppose Federal flood insur- 


ance, Wi you support a Government 
subsidy to private insurance companies 
to help them pay off large claims in the 
event of a big flood disaster? 

2. If you favor Federal flood insur- 
ance, would you make the premiums 
smaller for residents of a state which 
has a state-financed program of flood 


‘insurance? 
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Reds hold area north of 17th Parallel. 


EET the world’s newest republic— 
the free state of South Viet Nam. 

Like most republics, it is the product 
of a revolution. But this revolution was 
fought neither with bullets nor—strictly 
speaking—with ballots, It was more like 
a picture contest. 

By selecting the picture of the right 
man, the South Viet Namese indicated 
whether they were for or against the 
establishment of a republic. 

In this “battle of pictures,” the con- 
testants were Premier Ngo Dinh Diem 
(pronounced no din zim) and Chief of 
State Bao Dai (pronounced bough die). 

A nation-wide referendum was held 
on October 23, The referendum repre- 
sented both a clash of principles and a 
clash of personalities 

Specifically, the people were asked 
to decide whether (a) they wished to 
continue Bao Dai as Chief of State, or 
whether _(b) they preferred Premier 
Diem to assume that post and organize 
a Viet Namese republic 

To make sure that even the illiterate 
would know how to vote, a unique bal- 
lot was designed. It was six inches long 
and six inches wide, and consisted of 
two pictures. One was a reddish-tinted 
photograph of a smiling Ngo Dinh Diem 
in civilian clothes. The othér was a 
greenish-tinted photograph of a sullen- 
looking Bao Dai in court dress. (In Viet 
Nam—by “sheer coincidence”—red hap- 
pens to be considered a lucky color and 
green an unlucky one.) The two photos 
were separated by a perforated line. 


Out of the ruins of eight years of war 


a@ new democracy was born in Southeast Asia 


Viet Nam... 
World’s Newest Republic 


After having made his choice, in the 
privacy of a curtained booth, the voter 
tore off the picture of the man he fa- 
vored. He put the picture in an en 
velope, then placed the envelope in a 
sealed ballot box. 

Seldom have two men so sharply and 
distinctly represented two opposing 
ways of life as Bao Dai and Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 


. “Playboy” Bao Dai 


French-educated, fun-loving Bao Dai 
was born 42 years ago. He comes of a 
long line of rulers of Annam (a sub 
division of Indo-Chinw). He was 12 
and a student in France when his 
father died. Bao Dai, with the consent 
of the French, was named Emperor of 
Annam. In those days, France was the 
real master of Annam and the rest of 
Indo-China. The young emperor was 
very obliging to the French and did 
their bidding. 

During World War Il (1939-1945), 
when the Japanese invaded Indo-China, 
Bao Dai “adjusted” himself to the Japa- 
nese occupation. He stayed on as em- 
peror and took orders from his Japanese 
masters. 

After the war, when it seemed as if 
the Communists would seize control of 
the country, Bao Dai tried to make a 
deal with them. But the deal fell 
through. Bao Dai abdicated the throne 
in 1945 and went to live in the French 
Riviera. 

Then in 1949, during the war against 
the Reds in Indo-China, France dusted 
off Bao Dai and proclaimed him “Chief 
of State.” The French reasoned that 
because of traditional Asian reverence 
for thrones, Bao Dai would carry pres- 
tige among the native population. They 
hoped to build him up as a symbol to 
rally support for the fight against the 
Communists. 

But the “playboy” ruler preferred to 
spend most of his time “vacationing” on 
the Riviera. While Viet Nam was fight- 
ing for its very survival, Bao Dai was 
spending his time in French gambling 
casinos. 


After the truce was signed with the 
Communists, Bao Dai continued to stay 
away from “his country” (see cartoon 
on page 5). By remote centrol, the ab 
sentee Chief of State intrigued against 
Premier Diem, giving active support to 
rebel groups inside South Viet Nam, In 
recent months, there have been per 
sistent reports that Bao Dai was trying 
to reach an “understanding” with th 
Communists in North Viet Nam, 

What particularly weakened hi 
standing with the Viet Namese people 
was Bao Dai’s series of compromises 
At various times through the years, h 
had knuckled down to the French, to 
the Japanese, and even to the Com 
munists, 


Diem—No Figurehead 


In contrast, Ngo Dinh Biem, 54, i: 
an uncompromising foe of communism 
and a firm believer in democracy, He 
has stood up against both the Frencl 
and the Communists. 

Described as a “short, soft-spoken 
flush-cheeked man,” Diem is an ardent 
nationalist and devout Roman Catholic 
(in a predominantly Buddhist country) 
He began his career as an official at 
the royal court. Later he went abroad 
and led a sheltered life as a scholar 
keeping clear of politics, He had re 
fused consistently to cooperate with the 
French, the Japanese, or the Commu 
nists in Indo-China. 

It was in June, 1954, shortly befor: 
the truce with the Reds, that Bao Da 
appointed Ngo Dinh Diem as premic: 
The general impression was that Dien 
had been picked as the “fall guy” in 
completely hopeless situation. 

Chis was a period of chaos and con 
fusion. By the time Diem reached Viet 
Nam, the country had been partitioned 
It was divided into a Communist stat: 
in the north and—what the French 
hoped would be—a pro-French state in 
the south, But Premier Diem had othe: 
ideas for South Viet Nam. He refused 
to be a “figurehead” for the French 
Instead, he set up an independent gov 
ernment. 
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For months thereafter, it was touch- 
and-go for Diem. No one thought he'd 
last long. He was by the 
French, by Bao Dai, and—naturally—by 
the Communists in North Viet Nam. 

The biggest threat to his government 
came last spring. Egged on by Bao Dai, 
three powerful gangster organizations 
with their private armies re 
against Diem. It was then that he 
showed his strength of character. With 
dogged patience, Diem rallied his weak 
and wavering army. After several weeks 
of fighting, he defeated the rebel groups 
and brought unity to the small, strife- 
torn country 

This still left Bao Dai to be reckoned 
with. Diem felt that so long as Bao Dai 
remained Chief of State even in name, 
South Viet Nam was not truly inde- 
pendént. He was also concerned by 
reports that had reached him that Bao 
Dai was cooking up a “deal” with the 
Communists 


Leave It to the People 


Diem decided to have a showdown 
with the playboy ruler. He announced 
a few weeks ago that he would ask the 
people to decide in a free referendum 
whom they wanted to govern them 
himself or Bao Dai, 

By telegram from his villa in the 
French Riviera, Bao Dai ordered Diem 
“dismissed” as premier. But the stiff- 
necked Diem ignored the order and 
went ahead with the referendum any- 
way 

On the day set for the referendum 
Oct. 23—flags were displayed through- 
out the country. Walls were plastered 
with posters denouncing Bao Dai as 
“king of the cabarets, king of the smug- 


glers, and bad emperor.” The weather 
was bright and sunny, and the people 
were in a holiday mood. 

Thousands of peasant refugees from 
Communist-ruled North Viet Nam, sol- 
diers of the national army in uniform, 
and Viet Namese women in white 
blouses and flowing pantaloons—all 
thronged the voting places. 

A total of 5,335,688 men and women 
over the age of 18 were eligible to vote. 
And more than 80 per cent of them 
did. 

When the ballots were tallied, they 
showed that Premier Diem had ;e- 
ceived fully 98.2 per cent of the vote! 

Incidentally, the Communist cam- 
paign to sabotage the referendum (by 
urging voters to spoil their ballots) 
fizzled. Only a handful of ballots were 
found to be invalid, 

Informed of the results of the refer- 
endum, Bao Dai sent word through his 
secretary that “His Majesty adopts 
silence.” 

But there was no silence in South 
Viet Nam. Church bells pealed. People 
danced in the streets. There were torch- 
light parades and celebrations. 


Republic Proclaimed 


On October 26—three days after the 
referendum—Premier Diem proclaimed 
South Viet Nama republic and took 


the oath as temporary president. He 
promised that the country would have 
a new constitution and an elected na- 
tional assembly (parliament) “before 
the end of the year.” 

In a speech from the steps of the 
palace, the new president told his people 
that “democracy is not a group of texts 
and laws, to be read and applied. It is 


essentially a state of mind, a way of 
living with the utmost respect toward 
every human being, ourselves as well as 
our neighbors. 

“It requires,” he went on, “constant 
self-education, careful practice, flexible 
and patient attention. . . . Democracy 
demands from each of us, then, infinitely 
greater efforts, understanding and good- 
will than any other form of govern- 
ment.” 

The French quickly granted official 
recognition to the republican govern- 
ment headed by Diem. So did the 
British. 

The United States was first to extend 
its congratulations and diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Diem. It is no secret that 
the U. S. Government has been rooting 
for him right along. For some time now, 
American aid (about. $195,000,000 a 
year) has been going directly to the 
South Viet Namese government, in- 
stead of being channeled through the 


French. 


Country Split in Two 


Now let us sketch in very briefly the 
background to the Viet Namese story. 
Specifically, how did Viet Nam become 
two Viet Nams? 

Formerly a French colony, Viet Nam 
is about the size of California and has 
a population of 24,000,000. It was one 
of the three areas in Southeast Asia 
which made up French Indo-China 
(The other two areas are the kingdoms 
of Laos and Cambodia. See map on 
preceding page.) 

For nearly eight years after the end 
of World War Il, Viet Nam was unde: 
attack from rebel forces led by Ho Chi 
Minh, a Moscow-trained Communist 
agent. Red China, bordering on the 
north, supplied arms to the rebels. 

Finally, on July 21, 1954, a truce 
was signed. Under the terms of the 
truce, Viet Nam was divided roughly 
along the 17th Parallel. The northern 
part (area, 77,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, 13,500,000) was ceded to the 
Communists. The southern part (area, 
50,000 square miles; population, 11,- 
500,000) was retained by the free gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam. 

It was also agreed that elections 
should be held in July, 1956, to unify 
both North and South Viet Nam under 
one government. However, President 
Diem has recently announced that he 
will oppose such an election until the 
Communists who rule North Viet Nam 
guarantee a free and unfettered ballot 
there. 

And so out of the ruins of eight 
years of war, a new democracy was 
born in Southeast Asia—the Republic of 
South Viet Nam. There are still stag- 
gering obstacles in its path. But barring 
Communist aggression from the north, 
it will survive and stay free. 





MERICAN education may 

be fighting for its life—unless action 
is taken now. Never before in our his- 
tory have our schools been faced with 
so many difficult and complex prob- 
lems. Following are a few statistics: 
> One of every six elementary school 
youngsters attends school in a firetrap. 
(In high school the percentage is one 
in five.) 


soon 


> One of every 10 elementary school 
students attends school in an “unsatis- 
factory” building—unsanitary, badly lit, 
unsafe or too small. 

> Twenty-two per cent of our high 
schools have no library 

> Forty-three per cent of our high 
schools have no cafeteria. 

These are just a few of the statistics 
assembled by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in a survey of school conditions. 

And conditions will become 
worse. Here's why: 
> There are now 36 million students 
enrolled in all public and non-public 
schools. By 1960 there will be 42 
million. 


> For every 72 students in U. S. class- 
rooms in 1945, there are 100 today. 
By 1960 there will be 121, and by 1965 
there will be 136. 

> About 4,000,000 babies are born 
every year, most of whom enter school 
five or six years later 


soon 


Plan of Conference 


In short, our present schools (many 
of which are outmoded) and the 
number of teachers we now have 
(many of whom are overworked), can- 
not cope with the tidal wave of new 
students expected in the next decade. 

What should be done about the situ- 
ation? 

On January 7, 1954, in his State of 
the Union Message to Congress, Presi- 


dent Eisenhower called for “a confer- 
ence on education . . . in each state, 
culminating in a national conference. 
From these conferences . . . every level 
of government—from the Federal Gov 
ernment to each local school board— 
should gain the information with which 
to attack these serious [educational] 
problems.” 

From November 28 to December 1, 
the first White House Conference on 
Education will be held in Washington, 
D. C. At that time, 2,000 Americans 
will meet to discuss the crisis that faces 
American education. (Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, vice-president of Scholas- 
tic Magazines and chairman of the edi- 
torial board, will be one of the dele- 
gates.) 


Federal Participation 


Last year Congress appropriated 
$900,000 for the White House Confer 
ence program, Of this, $700,000 was 
allocated to states and territories to 
help finance their conferences. 

The President set up a 34-member 
conference committee, consisting of 
leaders in agriculture, industry, labor, 
education, publishing, and other fields. 
The conference committee is responsi 
ble for the whole program—from draw 
ing up an agenda to submitting final 
recommendations for action to the 
President. 

In the United States, under our 
Constitution, education has always 
been a responsibility of state and local 
government What is taught in the 
schcols, who teaches it, and the way 
it is taught are in the hands of the 
local community. 

However, the Federal Government 
has stepped in, from time to time, to 
assist in the promotion of education. 
In the Land Ordinance of 1785, the 
Federal Government provided public 


lands for the support of education, In 
1862--in the midst of the Civil War 

the Morrill Act was passed, This law 
gave every state in the Union publi 
land to be used for the endowment and 
support of colleges for instruction “in 
such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 
In 1867 the U. S, Office of Education 
was established to “promote the cause 
of education throughout the country.’ 

The present national conference on 
education was therefore logical in the 
light of our growing school population 
and growing lack of adequate school 
facilities. 

Who will take part in the White 
House Conference and what 
subjects to be discussed? 

Two thousand Americans in all will 
take part in the sessions, Fourteen hun 
dred of them will come as representa 
tives of the 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, Three hundred 
will come from national organizations 
interested in providing America with 
better schools. The remaining 300 will 
be governors and chief state school 
officers, and members of Congress 
representing committees with responsi 
bilities in education 

Many attending have already taken 
part in conferences on 
their own county 
and state-wide conferences have been 
held all over America as a prelude to 
the national meeting 


are the 


education in 


states. Community, 


Six Big Questions 


Six questions are on the White 


House Conference agenda 


1. What should ovr schools accom- 
plish? 


This question attempts to get at the 
fundamental purposes behind educa- 
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tion. Should schools be used to (a) 
help young people prepare for citizen- 
ship in the community, or to (b) help 
young people “improve their minds” by 
concentrating on academic subjects? 

What subjects should be taught? 
Just the “three R's” or “extras” such 
as typing, swimming, and driver educa- 
tion? Some education experts say these 
“extras” are frills. They argue that by 
eliminating such “frills” we might go 
a long way toward solving financial 
problems in education. 


2. in whet ways con we organize 
our school systems more efficiently and 
economically? 


This question involves the setting 
up of efficient school districts. In many 
areas, it has been found that by com- 
bining several smaller districts into one 
larger one, more and better education 
can be obtained for the same number 
of tax dollars. This creates transporta- 
tion problems for students living in out- 
lying communities, which have been 
met by public funds. 


3. What are 
needs? 


our school building 

Nationwide, 476,000 new classrooms 
will be needed by 1960, 

It has been suggested that schools 
might remain open 12 months of the 
year to enable existing school buildings 
to accommodate more students, The 
school year would be divided up into 
four quarters of three months each. 
Students would still go to school for 
nine months each year. But under the 
staggered system, a school district with 
1,000 pupils could get by with a build- 
ing that could accommodate 750 at any 
one time, 

Is this idea practical? Would it be 
acceptable to parents? To students? 
Would teachers work 12 months of the 
year and make more money, or work 
nine months and have staggered vaca- 
tions? 


4. How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them? 


The United States will need 200,000 
additional teachers a year for each 
of the next ten years. But at the 
present rate at which teachers are 
being trained, we will not get them. 
In the past five years, only 555,000 
new teachers came into the classroom. 
In the school year 1949-50, 129,000 
now teachers were trained, Last year 
the figure was down to 95,000. En- 
rollments in teachers colleges are up 
this year, but they still fall short of 
our needs, 

What can be done about it? Does 
the answer lie in more pay to attract 
more college graduates into 
as a profession? Should teachers col- 
leges be expanded—and special scholar- 


. 


ships offered? Should teachers be paid 
extra for extra-curricular activities, 
such as coaching, conducted outside 
the regular classroom routine? 


5. How can we finance our schools— 
build and operate them? 


This is perhaps the one question 
that will stir up the greatest contro- 
versy. Some conferees will ask the 
Federal Government for aid in a school 
building program. They will use the 
argument that if Uncle Sam can build 
highways and hospitals, then why can’t 
he build schools? Others will be op- 
posed to the idea. They will point out 
that Federal aid to education may 
bring with it Federal control of local 
school policies. At state conferences 
on education this issue evoked bitter 
arguments. 

Other conferees will press for in- 
creased state aid to education. Still 
others will argue that in order to en- 
courage the states to spend more on 
education, the Federal Government 
should grant financial aid directly to 
each state. The amount of this aid 
should be in direct proportion to the 
amount the state itself spends on edu- 
cation, with control of the Federal 
funds in the hands of the state. 


6. How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education? 

There won't be anything contro- 
versial about this point. Conferees will 
probably ask school boards to encour- 
age every citizen in the community to 
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play a more active role in school af- 
fairs. 
What will come out of the White 


House Conference? : 


Possible Recommendations 


At the Federal level, there might 
emerge a call for a vast Federal aid 
program for school construction. With 
1956 a presidential election year, both 
parties may seize upon this solution. 
Two hurdles stand in the way: segre- 
gation and non-publie schools. 

Some Southern states may not want 
to go along with Federal aid if the law 
provides that the money be used only 
for non-segregated schools. Further- 
more, private and parochial schools in 
the past have insisted that they too 
should reeeive Federal aid. This may 
stir up further controversy. 

This much is fairly certain: 

1. The results of the conference wil! 
serve as a summary of ideas for study 
by Federal and state legislators. 

2. The recommendations of conferees 
will provide the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion with ideas for planning education 
research projects. 

3. Whatever the outcome, the con 
ference program is making the Ameri 
can public aware—as it was never be 
fore aware—of the crisis that threatens 
America’s system of education. For a: 
President Eisenhower has said, “The 
education of all our citizens is imper 
ative to the maintenance and invigora- 
tion of America’s free institutions.” 
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In 10 years twice as many will jam eur schools. Needed: more classrooms. 
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ART-MINDED SENIORS! 


Now is the time to start planning your 
work for an art scholarship for the 


coming school year. 


Many of the nation’s leading’ art schools 
and college art departments offer tuition 
scholarships through the 1956 Scho- 
lastic Magazines Art Awards. You 


will find them listed below. 


Start preparing your portfolio now. For complete details, 


ask your art teacher or write 


for copy of rules book to 


Scholastic Magazines Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


The following schools and colleges generously offer tuition scholarships: 


American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Arizona State College, Tempe (2 scholarships) 

Art Academy of Cincinnati (3 scholarships) 

Art Career School, New York 

Art Center Association, Louisville 

Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 

Art Students League of New York 

Atlanta Art Institute 

Boston Museum Schoo! (2 scholarships) 

Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria 

Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 

California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (College of Fine 
Arts, Painting & Design Dept.—2 scholarships; Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College—1! seholarship) 

Cartoonists & Hlustrators School, New York (2 scholarships) 

Chieago Academy of Fine Arts 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) 

Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center School 

Colorado State College of Education at Greeley 

Colambus Art School (3 scholarships) 

Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Art School 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Hartford Art School 

Hite Art Institute, University of Louisville 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Inearnate Word College, San Antonio 

Institute of Design, Ilincis Inst. of Technology, Chicago 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 

Kansas City Ait Institute and School of Design 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

McDowell Designing School, New York 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts (2 scholarships) 

Milwaukee-Downer College 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern School of Fashion and Design, Boston 


Moore Institute of Art, Seience & Indusiry, Philadelphia 

Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

National Art School, Washington, D. C. 

New England School of Art, Boston 

New York Phoenix School of Design 

New York School of Interior Design 

Parsons School of Design, New York (2 scholarships) 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 

Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla, 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rudolph Schaefler School of Design, Saw Francisco (2 scholar 
ships) 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago (2 scholurships) 

School of the Dayton Art Institute 

School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. (for women) 

Silvermine Guild School of Art, Norwalk, Conn. (3 scholarships) 

Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Syracuse University School of Art (2 scholarships) 

Texas Western College, El Paso (2 scholarships for women) 

Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, N. J 

Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univ., Elkine Park, Pa, 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

University of Georgia, Athens 

University of Miami, Coral Gables 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 

University of Tulsa 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 

Washburn University of Topeka 


Special Scholarship Offers 


Forest City Manufacturing Company—two 2-year scholar- 
ships in Dress Design at Washington University School of 
Fine Arts, St. Louis. 


Famous Artists Course—home study course for candidate 
from each sponsored region, 





Wide World photo 


Farm at Gettysburg is first “permanent” home of Eisenhowers. President's office will be in a study in large building. 


A national shrine takes on a new role 


Gettysburg. ” 


Temporary Capital of America 


INETY-TWO years ago—on Novem- 

ber 19—Abraham Lincoln spelled 
out the meaning of America in a sim- 
ple, never-to-be-forgotten speech de- 
livered at Gettysburg, in the rolling 
foothills of southern Peunsylvania, The 
Gettysburg Battlefield—cn which 84,- 
000 Union soldiers and 75,000 Con- 
federates fought from July 1 to 3, in 
1863—was dedicated as a _ national 
shrine, 

New historic lustre now will be 
added to the picturesque town and the 
battlefield five miles north of the 
Mason-Dixon line. President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is expected to return 
to his farm home at Gettysburg. this 
week to convalesce from his heart at- 
tack. Gettysburg thus will become for 
vome time the capital of the United 
States and the free world 

A host of news correspondents and 
cameramen will transform a squat, 
plain but comfortable 30-year-old guest 
house—the Hotel Gettysburg in the 
town itself—into the news capital of 
the world, The dateline, “Temporary 
White House, Gettysburg,” will pre- 
cede most of the news stories you will 
read concerning the nation’s affairs of 


state and the progress toward complete 
recovery of America’s First Citizen. 
The “capital” itself, of course, will 
be President Eisenhower's 496-acre 
Gettysburg farm. This is the first “per- 
manent” home the President and his 


wife have had since their marriage. 

National and international dignitaries 
hurrying from Gettysburg’s tiny grass 
runway airport or its hotel to appoint- 
ments with the President will pass 
numerous historic markers. These in- 
clude a tall spruce tree and a bronze 
plaque on U. S. Route 15, less than a 
half-mile from the temporary White 
House. It marks the spot where “Cap- 
tain” Dwight D. Eisenhower com- 
manded a unit of the Army's newly 
formed tank corps in 1918. The Eisen- 
howers’ had been married only two years 
when the junior officer was sent to 
Camp Colt, then located on the Civil 
War battlefield. 


Roots in the Area 


The First Lady has confided to 
friends one reason she and the Presi- 
dent decided to make Gettysburg thei: 
home after General Eisenhower had 
left military service—they had been so 
happy there almost 40 years ago. She 
speaks often of how she and the captain 
picnicked in the oak groves and took 
long, pleasant walks on the hilly battle- 
field, during which her husband re- 





counted the maneuvers that had taken 
place at this or that spot. 

Sometimes they took their first son, 
then a toddler, who died while still a 
child after Captain Eisenhower had 
been transferred from Camp Colt 

The President has family roots in 
the Gettysburg area dating to 1753, 
when Nicholas built his 
homestead only 50 miles from the new 
Kisenhower Mr. 
father lived in the vicinity before mov 
ing to the Southwest, where the future 
34th President of the United States 
was born in Denison, Texas, October 
14, 1890. 

After than 
distinguished military 
the 
president of 
versity, in New 
1950 he and Mrs 
the farm as their 


Eisenhower 


farm Eisenhower's 


three decades of 
service, General 
Army in 1948 to 
Columbia Uni 


York. In the fall of 


more 


Eisenhower left 


bec ome 


Eisenhower bought 


home.” 


Study to Be His Office 


Originally the farm included a sturdy 
but somewhat 
large barn, 
189 acres of farm and pasture land. 
Since he took office, the President and 
his wife have completely rebuilt 
expanded the main house. They 
have bought several adjoining farms 
adding 
number of 


rundown old house, a 


a small out-building and 


and 
also 
and a 


considerable acreage 


buildings, including an 
abandoned two-room schoolhouse 

While the home serves as 
White House, Mr 
expected to use a pleasant downstairs 
his office. Secretaries 
other members of the Presidential 
staff are likely to work in a small build 
ing behind the main house 

Tight security arrangements for the 
coming weeks already been 
worked out. Approximately 900,000 
tourists visit the battlefield annually. 


tempo 


rary Eisenhower 1S 


study as and 


have 


Most of them now ask guides to show 
“Ike and Mamie’s” house before any- 
thing else. Cars, therefore, will not be 
permitted to stop on roads bordering 
the farm; A steel observation tower 
from which much of the battlefield 
including the Eisenhower farm—may 
be seen, will be closed to the public 
further to insure the First Family's 
safety and privacy. 

The Eisenhower farm, bounded by 
West Confederate Ave. Water 
works Road, is about three miles south- 
west of the town square in the center 
of Gettysburg and 81 miles almost due 
north from the White House in Wash 
ington 


and 


Civil War History 


President Eisenhower's regard for 
the Civil War, North 
South, is shown by his selection of only 
four portraits of historic figures for the 
walls of his White House 
office. George Washington and Ben 
jamin Franklin have places of honor. 
Equally honored are pictures of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Gettysburg Ad 
dress was delivered at a spot near*the 
Eisenhower farm, and General Robert 
E. Lee, Commander of the Confederate 


heroes ot and 


spacious 


whose 


torces 

General Lee achieved the high point 
of his invasion of the North at a ridge 
just 2,000 feet from the study in which 
Mr, Eisenhower will talk with official 
guests, At a point less than a mile 
from the Eisenhower farm, the dash 
ing Confederate cavalryman, General 
George Edward Pickett, led his 5,000 
Virginia troopers in the famous charge 
against the center of the Union line 

The charge failed. That night Gen 
eral Lee began his retreat to Virginia, 
a retreat which ended a year later in 
Union victory. 

Gettysburg was much smaller then. 


Wide World phote 


Air view of President Eisenhower's farm shows location on Gettysburg battlefield. 
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Today it is a rather substantial farm 
area center and tourist mecca of 6,000 
residents. Cumberland Township, the 
President's technical “home town,” has 
978 eligible voters this year. While 
591 of them are, like Mr. Eisenhower, 
Republicans, no place in America is 
less politically partisan at the moment 
Mr. Eisenhower is regarded by all his 
proud neighbors as “First Citizen” in 
fact as well as name, 

There will be no fanfare or 
coming demonstrations when the Presi 
dent returns because he wants none 
But Gettysburg will be decked out in 
flags and bunting as never before, The 
town’s Christmas decorations this yea: 
will be the most the 


has ever seen 


wel 


elaborate area 


Lincoln Fireplace 


Although the Eisenhower farm is 
scheduled to be a “working capital 
much stress will be put on encourag 
ing the convalescing President to rest 
and relax. The weather has been mild 
and pleasantly nippy, and is expected 
to continue that way until mid-January, 

4 pond which Mr: 
skillful fisherman, 
the meandering brook near his house 
is well stocked with bass and blue 
gills. The Presidential stock of prize 
cattle, hogs, and chickens, much of it 
gifts from admirers, is 
spection 

In the house 
television set, and a fireplace at which 
President Lincoln liked to warm him 
self when he White 
House. The fireplace removed 
from the Executive Mansion in 18738 
when the building was being reno 
vated. It was bought last year by the 
President's devoted staff as a gift for 
the Eisenhowers on their 38th wedding 
anniversary 


Eisenhower, a 
had dug alongside 


ready for in 


there are books, a 


occupied — the 
was 


Wide World photo 
Fireplace, a gift, was used by Lincoln. 














Ford Stock to Be Shared 


The general public will soon be 
able to buy a piece of the huge Ford 
auto empire—for the first time in its 
52-year history. 


The Ford Motor Company is now 
one of the biggest family-run in- 
dustrial empires in the world. Henry 
Ford, who founded the Ford’ Motor 
Company in 1903, wanted it that 
way. He didn't believe in sharing 
the company’s profits with thousands 
of stockholders. 

Instead, Mr. Ford believed in put- 
ting the profits back into the busi- 
ness. Spend the profits on expansion 

grow, grow, grow! That was 
Henry's motto. And expand he did. 

Henry Ford wouldn't take orders 
from anyone. He fought for sole con- 
trol of the company. Eleven others 
had invested money in the firm when 
it was founded. By 1919 Henry Ford 
had bought all their shares. (The late 
Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
had bought 25 shares of Ford stock in 
1903 for $2,500, Henry Ford paid him 
$30,000,000 for the stock in_ 1915.) 
From that time until now the Ford 
family has run the Ford Company. 

In 1936, Ford's son Edsel (presi- 
dent of Ford Motor Company from 
1919 to 1943) formed the Ford Foun- 
dation. Its object was “to advance 
luman welfare.” Edsel started the 
foundation with a gift of $25,000. 

Edsel died in 1943, and Henry 
in 1947. They both left a large slice 
of their Ford securities to the Ford 
Foundation. Today these securities 
are worth around $500,000,000. The 
foundation uses the profits to make 
gifts and grants totaling about 
$60,000,000 a year. 


WEALTH MADE UP OF STOCK 


The wealth of the Ford Founda- 
tion is in the form of shares in the 
Ford Motor Company. The founda- 
tion owns 88 per cent of all the Ford 
stock! But it’s not “voting stock.” This 
means the foundation has no say in 
voting for the officers of the Ford 
Motor Company—no voice in run- 
ning the Ford empire, 

Who does vote for the company’s 
officers? The answer is: those who 





hold the “voting stock” in the Ford 
Motor Company—the members of 
the Ford family. They now own only 
12 per cent of all Ford stock—that is, 
12 per cent of the business—but they 
control the company 100 per cent. 

Why is this? Because it’s the voting 
stock that gives its holders the right 
to vote at company meetings, when 
the men who actually run the com- 
pany are chosen. 

In January, all this will change. 
The biggest single stock deal in 
history will take place. Nearly 
$500,000,000 worth of Ford stock will 
be put on the market by the Ford 
Foundation. The general public will 
be able to buy into Ford for the first 
time. And the Ford family will give 
up 60 per cent of its voting control. 


TO BUY OTHER STOCKS 


The Ford Foundation wants to 


spread out. It doesn't want to keep 
all its wealth in the form of Ford 
stock. With the money it gets from 
selling its Ford stock, the foundation 
will buy stock in other companies. 

When the foundation sells its Ford 
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stock (all non-voting stock at pres- 
ent), the stock will be changed into 
voting stock. Thus the public will be 
able to buy a share of control, as 
well as ownership, of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company. 

What's Behind It: Experts believe 
that the Ford family will continue to 
run the Ford Motor Company as be- 
fore, even though they will hold only 
10 per cent of the voting power. 

A small number of big sharehold- 
ers usually wields more power in a 
company than a large number of 
small shareholders. Many corpora- 
tions are run by a small group of men 
who hold less than 10 per cent of 
the corporation’s stock. The rest of 
the stock is split up among thousands 
of shareholders who take little inter- 
est in company affairs and are glad to 
leave real control of the company to 
the few who are interested, This is 
done by “proxies.” These are voting 
authorizations given by a_ stock- 
holder to one man or a group of men. 

What will happen in Ford's case? 
After January, 1956, will the people 
who hold 60 per cent of the voting 
power in the company want to make 
changes in the running of the com- 
pany? Or will they leave real control 
in the hands of the Ford family? 






ion a 
United Press photo 


OLD GLORY IN NEW SETTING—U.S. Gi’s and Italian Carabinieri hoist Stars 


and Stripes over 


of SETAF (South Evropean Task Army Force) at 


headquarters 
Vicenza, Italy. SETAF is new branch of NATO, to guard Italy's eastern frontier. 








Song of Freedom 


“O freedom, art thou once more 
ours?” This line from Beethoven's 
opera “Fidelio” took on a new mean- 
ing last week, at the gala reopening 
of Evrope’s most famous opera 
house, the Vienna State Opera. 


Because music binds so much of 
Austria’s past and present, the per- 
formance marked Austria’s first great 
popular celebration of her new in- 
dependence (See Sept 29 issue). 

Every seat in the great opera 
house was filled. Thousands lined 
the streets outside to hear the per- 
formance over loudspeakers. Many 
wept openly when the huge chorus 
on stage sang the stirring song of 
freedom—for Austrians saw the last 
foreign troops leave their country 
just a few weeks ago. 

Beethoven’s Fidelio was an ap- 
propriate choice for the opening. The 
opera's first performances were given 
in Vienna 150 years ago. At that time, 
Vienna was occupied by Napoleon's 
army. The opera, which tells the story 
of an imprisoned man whose wife 
fights for his freedom, became a sym- 
bol of Austria’s desire for freedom. 

Thousands of Americans shared 
indirectly in the opening. More than 
20 U.S. symphony orchestras have 
scheduled the overture to Fideliown 
their programs this month—in tribute 
to the Vienna Opera. 

The opera house, originally built 
in 1869, was almost completely de- 
stroyed by Allied bombs during 
World War II. It was rebuilt at a 
cost of $10,000,000. Much of the 
money came from US. aid. 


Big Four Divided by One 


The Big Four foreign ministers’ 
conference in Geneva has reached 
the half-way mark. But results thus 
far are anything but encouraging. 


This conference is a “follow-up” 


to the “summit”—heads-of-state- 
meeting held in Geneva last July. 
The foreign ministers were directed 
to take up the major cold war prob- 
lems which the heads of state had 
left unsolved. 

The conference opened on October 
27. It was attended by U.S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, British 
Foreign Secretary Harold Macmillan, 
French Foreign Minister Antoine 
Pinay, and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov. 

Before them was a three point 


International News phote 


MEET THE CAMERA DRONE—Developed by Army Signal Corps at Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, for combat aerial photography, drone has a wing-span and over-all length 
of 12 feet. it can fly at 228 miles per hour, controlled by radio from ground, 
and take still and motion pictures from low altitudes up to four miles. Drone is 
landed as follows: engines are shut off (by radio control), parachute is ejected 
from drone, drone then floats to earth. Photos can be processed within an hour 


agenda: (1) German unification and 
European security; (2) disarmament; 
and (3) East-West relations. 

During the first two weeks of meet 
ings, the first two items were dis- 
cussed. 


1. GERMANY AND SECURITY 


On German unification, the West- 
ern plan is (a) that the two Ger- 
manys (free West Germany and So- 
viet-dominated East Germany) be 
united under a single government 
freely elected; (b) that these all- 
German free elections be supervised 
by the Big Four; (c) that the newly- 
elected, all-German government 
have the right, if it wishes, to join 
NATO (the Western defense alli- 
ance); and (d) that the unification of 
Germany be followed by the signing 
of a European security pact. 

Then the West. proceeded to spell 
out the terms of its proposed Euro- 
pean security pact. The terms are 
(a) that the pact be signed by Ger- 
many, the U.S., Britain, France, So- 
viet Russia, and the two Soviet satel- 
lites of Poland and Czechoslovakia; 
(b) that the members of the pact 
agree to renounce foree and to take 
united action against any aggressor, 
(c) that a demilitarized zone (100 to 
150 miles wide) be established along 
Germany's eastern boufdaries; (d) 
that Soviet Russia be permitted to 
set up a radar warning system in the 
German sector of the demilitarized 
zone, and the West be permitted a 
similar warning system in the Soviet 


sector; and (e) that the nations sign 
ing the pact retain the right to “col 
lective self-defense” (i.e., to remain 
members of NATO), 

The idea behind this security pact 
was to reassure the Soviets against a 
possible revival of German milita 
rism. Thus, if Germany attacked Rus 
sia, the NATO powers would act 
against Germany 


SOVIET COUNTER-PROPOSALS 


However, to both Western propos 
als (Germany and security), Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov turned a 
deaf ear. Instead, He dusted off So- 
viet counter-proposals that had been 
used before. 

On the European security pact, 
he insisted that (a) NATO be dis- 
banded within two or three years; 
and (b)—what was even more omi 
nous—that the pact be signed sepa 
rately by East and West Germany 
This was interpreted by the West as 
an indication that Soviet Russia was 
determined to postpone indefinitely 
the unification of Germany 

Pressed by the Western foreign 
ministers, Molotov finally submitted 
the Soviet “plan” for German unifica 
tion. Its provisions are (a) that an 
“All-German Council” be formed 
composed of representatives of the 
free parliament of West Germany 
and the Communist-packed parlia 
ment of East Germany; (b) that this 
council proceed in easy stages to 
ward uniting Germany; and (c) that 
the reunited Germany should be 
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‘neutral” and not be permitted to 
belong to NATO. 

The Western reaction was prompt. 
French Foreign Minister Pinay de- 
nounced Molotov’s proposal as a 
plan to “communize” all Germany. 

This was followed by a new pro- 
posal by the Western powers, They 
urged that free elections be held 
throughout Germany next Septem- 
ber and that a four-power commis- 
sion be set up immediately to draft 
an el wtoral law. 


2. EAST-WEST RELATIONS 

On this item of the agenda, the 
East and the West recently ex- 
changed memorandums. 

The West would like to see the 
Iron Curtain “punctured.” With this 
aim in mind, the Western memoran- 
dum asked—among other things—for 
the gradual abolition of Soviet cen- 
sorship; the opening of information 
centers on both sides of the Iron, 
Curtain; free exchange of books, 
magazines, and newspapers; an end 
to Soviet jamming of Western radio 
broadcasts; and expansion of East- 
West trade in non-strategic goods 
that cannot be used for armaments. 

In addition, the U.S, has offered to 
swap radio time with Soviet Russia 
once a month. If the Soviets will per- 
mit us to present our viewpoint on 
their radio, we would let them do the 
same on our radio. 

The Soviets, in their memoran- 
_.dum, stressed an exchange of official 
missions—i.¢., visits by government 
officials to each other's country. The 
West feels that this is not as impor- 
tant as unféstricted travel by “unoffi- 
cial visitors” (tourists, and the like). 


WE PERMIT TRAVEL TO RUSSIA 

As for trade, the Soviets proposed 
the removal of “existing restrictions 
in sea communications with certain 
states,” (What the Soviets mean is 
the lifting of the Western embargo 
on trade with Red China!) 

To show that the U.S. is in earnest 
about wanting to improve East-West 
relations, Secretary Dulles made an 
important announcement in Geneva. 
The United States, he declared, is 
lifting the ban on travel by American 
citizens to Soviet Russia and most of 
the Eastern European satellite coun- 
tries. From now on, U.Ss passports 
will be valid for all tron Curtain 
countries, except Bulgaria and Al- 
bania (with which we do not have 
diplomatic relations). 


IN BRIEF 


other real life rival. He is Noburo 
Kinoshita, 33, a shipwrecked Japanese 
sailor of World War Il. Mr. Kinoshita 
lived Crusoe-fashion for 11 years in the 
jungles of southeastern Luzon Island in 
the Philippines, where he was washed 
ashore. When discovered by Filipinos, 
he had to be subdued with clubs. He 
said he didn’t know that World War I 
was over. Investigation showed that he 
was included in a list of missing Japa- 
nese war personnel. 


Keeping Football in the Family. 
High school football has become some- 
thing of a family matter in Sperry, 
Oklahoma. For the past 27 years, the 
Sperry High football squad has in- 
cluded at least one member of a family 
named Juby. In all, eight Jubys have 
been on the team. Only two, however, 
have played ‘at the same time. Their 
parents have tried to see every game in 
which one of their sons has played. 
“I've missed only two games in 27 
years,” says Mrs. Juby, “and that was 
because | was ill in bed.” As for her 
husband, she adds: “I don’t know of 


one he's missed.” 


Americans Win Nobel Prizes. Two of 
this year’s five Nobel Prizes have gone 
to Americans, Dr. Vincent Du Vigneaud 
of Cornell Medical College won the 
chemistry prize for his studies of hor- 
mones (chemical substances produced 
by certain glands of the body). The 


H 
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om 
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physics prize was shared by two Amer- 
icans, Dr. Polykarp Kusch of Columbia 
University and Dr. Willis E. Lamb of 
Stanford University. They won the 
prize for their studies in atomic science. 
Winners of the medicine and literature 
prizes were announced earlier (see 
news pages Oct. 3 and Oct. 10 issues). 

The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded 
to the office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. The 
agency helped find new homes for 
350,000 Europeans who lost their 
homes during World War Il. The 
award was for 1954. 

Money for the prizes comes from the 
will of the late Alfred Nobel, the Swed- 


ish inventor of dynamite. 


Attention Naval ROTC Candidates: 
Applicants for the Navy’s Reserve Of 
ficer Training Corps for 1956 must have 
the necessary application forms in the 
mail by November 19. Male high school 
seniors and graduates between the ages 
of 17 and 21 are eligible for the college 
training program. Qualifying mental ex 
aminations will be given on December 
10. Physical exams will be given in Feb 
ruary to those who qualified mentally. 
Successful candidates will then start 
their college studies next September. 
They will take naval science courses 
paid for by the Navy in addition to 
their regular college courses. They will 
also spend their summers on training 
cruises and receive $600 a year pay 
until commissioned in the Naval Re 
sesve. Application forms may be ob 
tained at Navy recruiting stations or by 
writing to the Chief of Naval Personnel, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Vaccine for Colds, The U.S. Public 
Health Service announced it has de 
veloped a vaccine against bad colds 
and grippe. The vaccine was tested 
on 83 prison inmates in Ohio and 
Maryland. It proved 71 per cent effec 
tive. An improved version of the vac 
cine is to be tested this winter on 
5,000 to 10,000 men in the army. 


Quick Me Z 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Edsel Ford; (b) 
Antoine Pinay; (c) Harold Macmillan. 

2. Underline the subjects from the 
following list which were on the agenda 
of ‘the Big Four foreign ministers at Ge 
neva: (a) disarmament; (b) recogni 
tion of South Viet-Nam; (c) the Nobel 
Peace Prize; (d) European security. 

3. The re-opening of the Vienna Op- 
era marked: (a) liberation of Austria 
from German occupation; (b) the 
200th anniversary of Beethoven's birth; 
(c) completion of rebuilding the origi 
nal house destroyed in World War II. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. EDUCATION 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the or- 
der in which they occurred. 


__a. Calling of White House Confer- 
ence 

__b. Morrill Act 

__c. Establishment of the U. S. Office 
of Education 


__d. Land Ordinance of 1785 
B. On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. 


__a. The White House Conference on 
Education was called by 
1. President Eisenhower 
2. the former Secretafy of 
Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Oveta Culp Hobby 
3. the present Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Marion B, Folsom 
4. the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education—Samuel Brownell 
The White House Conference on 
Education is scheduled to take 
place from 
1. November 
1, 1955 
2. January | to January 15, 
1956 
8. June | to June 10, 1956 
4. November 28 to December 1, 
1956 
The number of students now 
enrolled in all public and non- 
public schools is 
1. 750,000 
2. 9.000.000 
3. 36,000,000 
4. 165,000,000 
. School building codes are a re 
sponsibility of the 
1. Federal Government 
2. individual taxpayer 
3. local community 
4. Governor of the state 
At the present time the demand 
for teachers is 
1. decreasing rapidly 
2. decreasing slowly 
3. about the same as it was ten 
years ago 
4. increasing 
__f. The term used to describe the 
contributions of states to the 
financing of public education is 


28 to December 


l. grants-in-aid 

2. subsidies 

3. Federal control 
4. state aid 


i. SOUTH VIET NAM 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the names in Column A, write the 
number preceding the description in 
Column B which best matches it. 


Column A 
_.a. Bao Dai 
_.b. Ho Chi Minh 
_.¢. Ngo Dinh Diem 


Column B 

1. Communist-trained leader of North 
Viet Nam 

2. Temporary president of South Viet 
Nam “ 

. Defeated French-supported Chiet 
of State 
King of Cambodia and Laos 


B. Multiple Choice 


_a. Viet Nam is located in 
1. the Middle East 
2. the U.S.S.R. 
3. Southeast Asia 
4. northern China 
. Viet Nam is divided at the 
1. 17th Parallel 
2. 42nd Parallel 
3. 49th Parallel 
4. 72nd Parallel 
The population of Viet Nam is 
about 





WORLD PRODUCTION OF 
CRUDE PETROLEUM 


50 1954 


. 500,000 
2. 24,000,000 
3. 80,000,000 
. 250,000,000 
. During World War II Viet Nam 
was controlled by 
1. France 
2. China 
3. the native Viet Namese 
4. Japan 


iit. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if 
it is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the chart on which to base a conclu 
sion. 


_1. World production of crude pe 
troleum has increased steadily 
since 1938. 

2. Crude petroleum production in 
1954 was greater in North 
America than in other areas of 
the world, ‘ 

The increase in the production 
of crude petroleum between 
1938 and 1946 was owing to 
the demands of World War I 

Production of crude petroleum 
in areas other than North Amer 
ica in 1950 was 254 millions of 
metric tons, 

Between 1950 and 1954 pro 
duction of crude petroleum in 
North America doubled 


IV. FLOOD INSURANCE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following arguments, place an “F” 
if it is in favor of Federal flood insur 
ance and an “A” if it is an argument 


against it. 


|. Private companies cannot afford 
the risk of insuring against flood 
damage, 
The Federal Government in 
sured G.1.’s during World War 
il. 
Flood damage should be the re 
sponsibility of the states and lo 
cal communities 
Heavy 
ance would have to be borne by 


losses from flood insur 


taxpayers all over the country, 
Businessmen and home owners 
in flooded areas would be will 
ing to rebuild, 
We should spend our money on 
flood control, 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Annam (4.ndim’) 

Bao Dai (bid di) 

Buddhist ( bdbd’ Ist ) 
Cambodia (k&m.bd’ dia) 

Ho Chi Minh (hd’ ché’ min’) 
Laos (la 6z) 

Ngo Dinh Diem (né6 din zim) 
Riviera (ré.vyi’ ri) 

Viet Nam (vé Gt nim) 





THE 


PIGSKIN 
HEART 


By JOEL REEVE 


The game meant an undefeated 


seasen to the coach, but to 


Willy Garth it meant a chance 


to pay back an old grudge 


ILLY Garth sat on the berich, his 
left leg stuck straight out in front 

of him, both hands caressing the knee. 
The sheepskin jacket felt good around 
his neck, where he was sweating a lit 
tle. He watched the Vale team come 
down against Kings 

Degraw stood, as always, immobile, 
his sharp features pointed at the action. 
The long ulster fell almost to his ankles. 
His hat was adjusted to a precise angle, 
the snapbrim shading his eyes. Vale 
was coming through the Kings tackles. 
It was the last quarter and Kings led 
by two touchdowns, but there was that 
tackle and the Blue of Vale 
was launching ond of its famed last- 
minute sorties 

Degraw said 
head. “Hinkel.” 

Willy Garth saw the sour expression 
on the captain's face as he went for 
ward to stand beside the coach. De 
graw never took his eyes from the field 
He spoke sharply to Hinkel. There had 
been a time, only last year, when the 
captain at Kings was entitled to re- 
spect from the coach, but Degraw had 
respect for no one. He had been an 
All-American himself and he was with 
out respect for any football player. 


weakness, 


without turning his 


~ Reprinted by permission from Collier's 
Copyright 1947 by the Crowell-Collies 
Publishing Company 


Hinkel went in; Sharp came out. De- 
graw did not look at Sharp. He did 
not censure him for letting the Vales 
through. That would come next week. 
To Degraw, Sharp did not exist except 
as a pawn in a game he was playing 
against the Vales. 

Sharp sat down. He mumbled, “They 
got a good play there. Good thing you 
scored twice, Willy Your knee 
hurt?” 

“Not much,” said Willy. 

“They got a swell play. They split 
us and Berry wheels through.” 

Willy said, “Wait'll Bolton starts go 
ing through next week. Wait’ll that 
Eastern line starts tearing us up.” 

“You always talk about that Bolton 
Sharp sighed, then said abruptly, “De 
graw is such a jerk. It’s no fun any 
more, playin’ on this club.” 

“He's all‘ football. Cut him 
and his heart would turn out 
made of pigskin,” said Willy. 

Degraw was watching Hinkel. The 
Vales kept coming, gaining fewer yards 
per try, but still gaining. Kings was an 
Ivy League team. It was the best Ivy 
League team in years, but there was 
that tackle weakness. Hinkel, Colley, 
Sharp were good Ivy League tackles, 
but not great. 

The rest of the team was pretty 
great, Willy thought. Even before De 


open 
to be 


4 
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graw had come to Kings, last spring 
training, the aroused alumni had seen 
to it that there were good men at Kings 
Not professionals, not thugs. They were 
smart boys, reasonably high in thei: 
But they could play football 
They were big and brawny and quick 
and their brains were quick, too. 

Degraw was big time, of course. His 
record in the Middle West proved that 
He was a tall man, about forty. His 
eyes were burning brands during a 
game. He was a cold man, bfft his eyes 
burned. No one on the squad liked 
him; but they respected his know-how, 
his ability to teach them football. He 
had taught Willy that cutback. He had 
made Willy a big offensive threat. 

Willy was too small for the big time 
He never weighed over one-fifty. He 
would have been a sprinter had it 
not been for the knee. He was a blond 
boy with light eyes and a large, friendly 
mouth. He had a love for football as 
deep as Degraw’s; he had always loved 
the game. 

Sharp was saying, “It was fun unde: 
Pop, but Degraw is a jerk. You can kill 
yourself out thére and Degraw won't 
notice. But if you slip up once, you're 


murdered.” (Turn to page 22) 


classes. 
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IS THE 
TIME FOR 
BIG 


DECISIONS! 


LEARN HOW AN AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT CAN BENEFIT YOU! 


Get the facts! See how the Air Force can 
help you get your career off the ground — 
in a hurry. Decide now to volunteer for the 
Air Force after you graduate. You'll have 
an opportunity for the best training in the 
world. You'll have a chance to learn a 
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Willy said, “Vale's going to score.” 

“What of it? We'll freeze the ball 
and the game’ll end.” ' 

Willy said, “Degraw’'s thinking ‘of 
Eastern next week. That Bolton—” 

“You sure hate Bolton, don't you, 
Willy? It’s funny—you even have a 
good word for Degraw, but you hate 
that Bolton.” 

Willy did not have to reply, because 
a Vale back ran through tackle and 
scored, He sat there and wondered if 
he really did hate George Bolton be- 
cause of that old incident, and if he 
would be able to repay Bolton next 
week when Kings met Eastern. 

Kings was going a bit out of its class 
in playing the big university. George 
Bolton was getting a free ride and fifty 
dollars per month for attending East 
ern, Willy knew through home-town 
gossip, and others on the team were 
getting the same. Eastern, spent—and 
made—a lot of money on its football 
teams. It was Degraw who had angled 
for that Eastern game 


ALE failed to convert. The score was 
20 to 13, The Blue went back and lined 
up, still waving arms, still determined 
to take the ball away and tie it up. 
Vale teams never quit. There was tradi 
tion in that. 

Degraw said, “Garth.” 

Sharp said, “No! The dirty—your 
knee—” 

Willy tried not to limp. Degraw did 
not look at him 

“Tell Yancey to use 91.” 

“Yessir.” 

The cold voic€ said, “I want another 
touchdown.” 

“Yessir.” That was all you “ever said 
to Degraw when a game was in prog 
ress. The corners of the coach's square 
mouth turned down. He was angry. 

“Sharp.” 

He was taking Bud Hinkel out, The 
captain had played only about a quar 
ter of the game. Degraw was riding 
him, all right. Willy went in and White 
came off, Vaie kicked a deep one. 

Yancey caught it and went back to 
the twenty-five. He Willy and 
winked, and Willy did not have to tell 
him the play. 

It was a stripper, from the single 
wing. Everybody faked right, with Yan 
cey cleverly concealing the ball. Then 
Willy had it; he checked. Then he was 
running left, without cover. 

It was his speed which made it 
count, He got outside the end, who 
was looking the other way because of 
the fakery and then he was trying to 
outrun the safety man. His knee did 
not feel so good. 

He waited, timing it, then used the 
cutback. The knee almost buckled, and 


Suw 


he cursed George Bolton savagely un- 
der his breath. The safety man closed 
in. Willy put on speed, somehow forc- 
ing the bad knee to pump harder. 

Two of them caught him on the goal 
line. They pinched him, but he man- 
aged to fall forward. He was over, all 
right. He got up, stumbled a little and 
saw his relief coming onto the field. 
He managed tv walk off. 

Degraw did not look at him, Degraw 
was sending in a green tackle for 
Sharp, te give the boy experience, now 
that the game was sewed up. Willy 
wished he could go to the dressing 
room and have his knee baked, but he 
had to wait for the game to end. It 
did, very soon, with Vale filling the air 
with futile passes. Willy got up and 
dragged himself to the lecture. 

Degraw believed in correcting mis- 
takes while they were fresh in the 
mind. He stood there—tall, cold, ac- 
curate-—telling them. He even ran a 
short clip of a movie of Eastern’s great 
team, with Bolton crashing through in- 
kle. Willy forgot his weariness, 
staring ot the big figure flashing with 
the remembered high knee action, cut- 
ting back, gaining, always gaining. 

Degraw ended, “They'll beat you to 
death if you don’t improve.” 

“That's our thanks for beating Vale 
for the first time in years,” muttered 
Bud Hinkel, as they went to the show- 
ers. “The bum.” 

“You've been talking to Sharp,” said 
Willy. “Degraw’s just a footballer.” 

“Yeah. Heart of pigskin. Win, win, 
win. You see any of the féllows cele- 
brating a Vale victory? You know what 
that would’ve meant under Pop.” Th» 
big captain’s face was lined with anger 
and futility. 

Willy said, “We've won every game. 
If we beat Eastern, we're going down 
in Kings history as one of the great 
teams. You're captain. It should mean 
a lot to you.” 

Hinkel stared at him. “You're a funny 
guy, Willie. You like everyone, you see 
good in everything. Maybe you're right 
-but Degraw’s 4 bum.” The water cut 
off further conversation .. . 


side tar 


I, was over at last, the preparation, 


and Saturday Willy walked 
among the ancient elms and Gothic 
towers and came to the club house 
The team assembled there in the morn- 
ing. Degraw's face grew colder and 
narrower as game time approached. He 
lashed at them harshly, the intensity of 
his voice and his words betraying his 
nervousness. He was a cold man, all 
the way through, Willy conceded. 
But Hinkel appeared to be paying no 
attention. Willy went close to the cap- 
tain and saw that his face was flushed, 


came, 


his eyes were unnaturally bright. Willy 
put his hand on Hinkel’s forehead. ‘He 
said, “Hey! You better see Doc before 
you go out there.” 

Hinkel brushed him away. “G'wan. 
Shut up.” 

“But, my father’s a doctor. I know 
a fever when I see it.” 

“Shut up!” 

“But, Bud, you can get badly burt 
out there!” 

“I'm all right, I tell you. Shut up!” 

Willy went away. Degraw had gone 
into his office, where he always schemed 
last-minute stratagems. Willy knocked 
on the door. There was no answer. 
Frowning, Willy slipped outdoors. The 
Eastern bus was unloading at the visi- 
tor’s dressing-room door. He watched, 
motionless. 

A long-legged, sport-coated figure 
squinted in the cold November sun. 
Willy made a motion to retreat, but it 
was too late. The Eastern player moved 
toward him and he had to stand his 
ground firmly, his face flushed, head 
back. 

George Bolton was a round-faced, 
tough-looking boy, with a _ reckless 
mouth and green eyes. His hands and 


feet were big, in proportion to his 


body, and he had an awkward, rolling 
way of walking. He said, “Hi, Willy. 
How about shakin’ hands?” 

“I wouldn’t like it,” said Willy. 

The big man stopped short, his smil 
fading. “Still sore? Now, that ain't like 
you, Willy. I don’t get that. I ain't sore 
at you.” 

“You haven't got—" Willy stopped. 
He had almost mentioned the knee. 
It would be murder if they knew about 
the knee. He ended weakly, “You can 
say it on the field.” 

“I don’t get it.” The hard, round 
face was honestly puzzled. “Everybody 
back home says you're such a nice lil 
guy. I'm sorry I gave you the twist, 
away back there. It didn’t hurt you 
much. You been goin’ good, I've been 
proud of you. A little guy like you 
scorin’ touchdowns like crazy—” 

“Save it, George.” 

“You won't run wild against us, 
George said, without boasting, without 
rancor. “But that part's all right. I just 
thought hometown guys should be 
friendly. I know I'm from the other side 
of the traek—” 

“It's not that 
snapped Willy. 

“It's because I gave you a twist,” 
nodded George. “And we won that old 
city championship. I'm sorry, honest | 
am.” 
Willy said, “You must've got reli 
gion.” .He was actually sneering at this 
big, red-faced young man. 

“Abbh,” said Bolton. His face got 
even redder. “Ahhh. All right. Look 

(Continued on page 23) 


and you know it,” 





out for yourself, then. Thassall. Look 
out for yourself out there.” 

Willy turned and almost ran to the 
dressing room. He tore off his clothing 
furiously, hating George Bolton as he 
stared at the knee, the slight inflamma- 
tion, the swelling. Eph Gear, the old 
trainer, came with the brace and fas- 
tened it and Willy remembered the 
high-school game, running against the 
tough kids from the other side of town. 

He had been a star in high school, 
and Bolton had been his opposite num- 
ber. On this play, Willy had got away. 
He was going for the side line, looking 
hopefully for a blocker. Slowing down 
for the blockers was what had given 
George the shot at him. And George 
had taken ix. He could still feel the big 
hands on his leg, twisting. 

He could not run after that. George’s 
team had won. George had made All- 
State and got the scholarship to East- 
ern and Willy had come quietly to 
Kings to take his pre-med course. But 
the knee was always bad .. . 

Willy went back to the door of the 
coach’s office. He called, “Coach, it’s 
me, Garth.” 

“Come in.” The voice was menacing, 
it seemed to Willy. 

Degraw sat behind the desk and now 
his cold eyes fastened upon Willy. “I 
was about to send for you, Garth. I 
saw you consorting with Bolton. You 
know my rule. You know what I think 
about consorting with enemy players.” 

Degraw’s eyes narrowed, He sur- 
veyed Willy closely, one hand tapping 
out a rhythm on the desk. “You hate 
Bolton? I never thought you could hate 
anyone, Garth. I’ve noted in you a cer- 
tain lack of—-Why do you hate Bolton?” 

“Why, Coach, he gave me this knee, 
back in high school.” 

Degraw's eyes burned a little, as 
they did during a game. He said, “So. 
A dirty player.” 

“Well, that was in high school... . 
Coach, I wanted to tell you about 
Hinkel, He’s got a fever. You'd better 
get Doe to check Hinkel* Playing with 
a fevers dangerous.” 

Degraw said, “So you hate Bolton? 
Well, you may get your shot at him 
today. He’s their big gun .. .” 

“Hinkel’s speech is thick. He isn't 
himself,” said Willy desperately. “He'll 
insist on playing, but you know what 
a fever will do—” 

“You've got this streak in you, Garth. 
Weakness. You're all right on the field, 
but you've got this weakness. Hinkel is 
all right, do you understand? | made 


Hinkel all right.” The cold eyes had | 


really begun to burn now, “Garth, let 
me give you one lesson: A small man 
cannot afford to be weak.” 

Willy said, “Hinkel is not all right 


“That's all,” said Degraw. The cor- 
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easiest to use, saves 3¢ a shot 
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MIDGET 


- 


ONLY/1/4 THE SIZE OF MIDGET BULBS, new PowerMite M2 (right) is #0 tiny, 
you can carry two 12-bulb packs in your pocket ready for any shot. 
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POWERMITE M2 PHOTO (left) is clear, well-lighted. Photo at right, taken with 
bigger bulb—the regular midget—is same quality, but bulb cost 3¢ more. 


OW, you can take flash photos easier, 

at 3¢ lower cost than ever before! 
General Electric’s new PowerMite M2 
bulb gets bigger-bulb results, saves you 
up to 36¢ a roll of film, gives 25% more 
flash shots for your money. 

PowerMite is recommended for 88% of 
all shots: pictures of people, at distances 
up to 15 feet. Ideal indoors and out. 

Great for color 
closeups, too. 

And 80 easy to 
carry and use. Ring- 
type base(photo at 


left) plugs in, pops out without twisting. 
Many new cameras come equipped 
for tiny G-E PowerMite M2, Others 
use a low-cost adapter, about 22¢, avail- 
able now at your dealer's. Try G-E 
PowerMite M2 bulbs today— and shoot 
better for less! 
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By Cecil A. Weed, Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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AckOss 


Not a liquid or a gas. 


, Like poles _ 


» Organ of hearing. 

- Lowest whole number. 

. United States Navy (abbr.). 
. Play which is sung. 

. Absolute unit of work, 

. Separates a tennis court. 

. Famous French city. 

. Cheer. 

22. Direct current (abbr.). 

5. Secret Service (abbr.). 

. Terbium (chemical symbol). 
. Mountain (abbr.) 

27. Away from gravitational pull. 
lhree toed sloth of South 
America 

. Stress and "7 

. Material of which substances 
are made. 

. North Carolina (abbr.) 
That is (abbr.) 

5, Cadmium (chemical symbol), 

And (Latin) 
.. and behold 
Bold face (abbr. ) 
2. Liquid having high viscosity. 
4. State flower of New Mexico. 
. Winnie the ___.. 
. Most famous Confederate 
General. 
. The soft part of bread. 
Rowing implement 
. Shade tree. 

3. Do wrong. 

. Electronic transmission of sounds 
without using wires. 
Machine for shaping and turning 


OPNAMAS Sp 




















DOWN 


. Air vibrations causing auditory 


sensation, 
Religious season before Easter. 


. lowa (abbr.). 


Rain __. 


. Ability to do work. 


Cook by dry heat. 


. Printer’s measure. 
. Englishman who has title. 


Waves of radiant energy causing 
visibility of objects by reflection. 


3. Second (abbr.). 
5. Father (slang). 


. Metal used for 


. Rhode Island (abbr.). 
. Male sheep 

. Rockets fly in 

. Density is the 


of mass to 
volume 


. Vase with foot or pedestal. 


Chemical suffix meaning “salt of.” 
Space containing. no matter. 
Visual sensation depending on 


wave length of 9 down, 


. Cease to live 


Early Danish 
Brahe. . 


Give a name 


astronomer 


. Non-venomous tropical snake. 


That which produces changes. 
atomic radiation 


shielding. 


5. Birthplace of Abraham (Biblical) 


. Centimeter (abbr.). 
. A harbor. 

. Yes (Spanish). 

. Egyptian sun god 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ners of his mouth turned down, not 
petulantly, but with grave harshness. 
“You may go now.” 

They came together, they came 
apart. They lunged, ran, threw the ball, 
kicked it as thousands cheered. The 
wires of the nation wére busy telling 
the story. It became late in the second 
quarter of the game and the story was 
amazing, because there had been no 
score. 

Hinkel was way above anything he 
had ever displayed before. It wasn't 
right. Hinkel was not that good. 

Eastern had thundered, with Bolton 
Nogalski and Kerr, their great backs 
but Kings had stood firm; there had 
been no lightning. Yancey kicked a 
beauty out of bounds, on the exchange 
Kings came up with the ball on their 
thirty-five. 

Degraw said, “Carth.” His gaze nev 
er left the field, but inside the long 
overcoat he was taut as a violin string 
Willy knew. “Use 91, Garth.” He 
paused, then his voice cut, warning 
almost spiteful, “And watch yoursell 
out there, Garth.” 

It stung. [It meant Willy was weak 
it meant Bolton was in there, waiting 
to get him. It meant Willy was not to 
say anything to Bud, or about Bud 
Willy went in. White's face was 
bruised, He looked happy to get relief 

Willy stared at Bud Hinkel. The cap 
tain’s eyes were half closed, his jaw 
drooped a little. There had been a man 
like him at home, one of his father’s 
patients, and he had overdone it on 
the tennis court and now he was par 
tially paralyzed. A brain lesion, they 
said, Willy gulped and listened to Yan 
cey give the signal for the 91 play. 

Yancey had a cheerful, competen! 
voice. He said “Hep” and they hepped 
and the play came, with the faking 
and the line play and all the Kings 
players surging right. Willy counted 
then spun and ran outside the Eastern 
left end, cutting back, picking up 
speed. 

They had been fooled 
was fooled by this simple but effective 
weak-side run. Willy them, al] 
headed the wrong way, completely re 
versed—except for George Bolton. 

On the other wing, George had not 
been bamboozled. He could not out 
run Willy and he knew it, so he was 
cutting the angle. He was going down 
field, picking a spot inside the goal line 
where he could head off Willy and 
stop him short of a touchdown. 

Willy was running easy inside his 
knee brace. He watched Bolton from 
one corner of his eye. He knew Kings 
was loyally mopping up behind him 
Yancey came and took out a pursuing 
end. Hinkel stumbled and fell at anid 
field, The stands were up, arms wav 


as everyois 


saw 


. 





ing, screams rending the air. Willy ran. 

He estimated Bolton's speed. He fig- 
ured the spot where Bolton would 
catch him. It was about the five-yard 
line. Willy tried to hurry, but the knee 
hust. 

He let Bolton come very close. Then 
setting his teeth, he jerked into the 
cutback Degraw had taught him. It 
meant crossing his legs and changing 
direction on a dime, but he tried it. 

He saw Bolton's dismay and almost 
laughed. His timing had been right. 
Then the knee buckled. He was right 
down there and he had Bolton fooled, 
but the knee buckled. Bolton reached 
out. Bolf®n’s hand clamped onto his 
left knee. Pain shot into his groin. 

He spun, his nice, humorous face 
contorted, his eyes full of stinging tears, 
teeth showing between lips parted in 
agony. He spun, using all his lean agil- 
ity and strength. The knee was in Bol- 
ton’s hands, but Willy spun and stag- 
gered and fell over the line, with Bol- 
ton hanging onto him. 

It was a touchdown. He did not have 
to get up. Eph came to get him and 
there was a tremendous ovation as he 
limped off, hopping on his right leg. 

But Degraw was not even looking at 
him, Degraw was looking upfield. Willy 


twisted his head and saw the trouble at | 


once. Bud Hinkel was stil] lying on 
his face. He had not arisen after the 
tumble at midfield, Degraw’s face was 
like stone, staring. 

Sitting with his leg in the baking ma- 


chine, just before the second half be- | 


gan, Willy overheard the doctor, “Garth 
cannot run on that leg today. That is 
final.” 

Degraw’s voice was thick with rage: 
“Garth is my climax back. Further 
more, he’s a football player, all the way 
through. I must have him!” 

The doctor said, “You've sent one 
boy to the infirmary today. Hinkel is in 
serious shape, Degraw. He should not 
have played.” 

“I refuse to accept responsibility,” 
Degrew said coldly. “There was noth- 
ing wrong with Hinkel. He was excited, 


that was all. He is the hysterical type.” | 


“1 blame myself,” said the doctor. 
“Had I not been detained—” 

“It is no one’s fault,” snapped De- 
graw. “I want Garth in there, Doctor 
if the occasion arises. You will remem- 
ber that I am athletic director as well 
as head coach here. If 1 need Garth— 
I want him.” 

The doctor said, “You shall have my 
resignation tomorrow. But if Garth puts 
the strain of a long run on that leg, 
I will not be resposible and my report 
will show it.” 

That was al) Willy heard. He sat 
with the knee under the heat during 
the third quarter. He kept wondering 


(Continued on page 31) 








een-age Skin Trouble” 


No trouble at all to help clear it up 


—with NOXZEMA! 


Fast-acting, safe, and easy to use— 
that’s Noxzema! You'll see results in 
no time at all you'll understand 
why teenagers prefer Noxzema 11 to 
1 over anything else for blemishes.* 


Fast and Safe 


Noxzema helps clear up those un- 
attractive blemishes* fast and safely 
because it contains five medicinal 
ingredients that work ‘round the 
clock for you...work to help give 
your skin a naturally healthy, natu- 
rally fresh, clear look. And regular 
Noxzema care helps protect against 
future blemishes,” too! 


Easy to Use 


Start Noxzema care today. Morning 
and night, wash your face with 
Noxzema, Smooth it on, wash it off 
with a wet facecloth— just like soap. 
It’s greaseless. This extra-thorough 
Noxzema cleansing keeps your skin 
so clean, trouble doesn’t have a 
chance to spread. 

Before bed, smooth on Noxzema, 
pete a little extra on blemishes.” 
n the morning, smooth on a thin 
film of Noxzema (it’s invisible) to 
help protect your skin all day long. 
/Noxzema’s fresh, clean fragrance dis- 


appears as Noxzema vanishes into 
your skin. 

You'll see results so fast. You'll see 
for yourself how regular Noxzema 
care improves your complexion, helps 
your skin look smooth, fresh, and 
clear. Buy a jar of Noxzema today 
you'll never be without it again 

For more tips on skin care, write 
for the free booklet “Face Up to 
Your Complexion Problems.” Just 
send your name and address to 
“Scholastic Magazines,” Dept. N; 33 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 


*externally caused 


At all drug, cosmetic counters. 
Limited time only. 


©1055 Noxzema Chemical Company 
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GRAPHIC: 


You can’t do good work with an in- 
ferior camer@. ‘That's why 93% of 
all press photographers use Graphics. 
Your @ictures will have new ril- 
liance and variety when you use a 
press type camera. Choose from 
three different ‘23"’ models: the 
Century, Pacemaker Crown and 
Pacemaker Speed Graphics. Each 
has its own edvantages with as 
many as 27 helpful features—just 
like the larger ‘45"’ models used by 
professional photographers. 
Write for a free copy of 
“How to Make Money 
With @ Grofiex Prize- 
Winning Comera.” Then 
talk to your Graflex deal- 
er ond select the modei 
that fits your budget. 
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Dept. 5C-16, Grofiex, inc. Rochester 8, N.Y. 


Please send me o FREE copy of “How to 
Make Money With o Graflex Prize- Winning 
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Boy its id 


By GAY HEAD 


Seventeen, seventeen 
Cool and solid seventeen 


The songsters are singing about a 
seventeen-year-old juke-box baby, 
but what ever happened to Sweet 
Sixteen? Is she still sitting down by 
the old mill stream, while her hep- 
cat cousin of seventeen is rocking to 
the cha-cha? Is she still just the Vil- 
lage Queen, while ambitious Seven- 
teen has been named Miss Hot Rod 
Queen? Has Sweet Sixteen had it? 
Or gren't the sixteens sweet any 
more? 

No, no,. a thousand times—no! 
Both sixteens and seventeens are still 
sweet and neat. They take pride in 
their appearance and their manners 
and their morals. Hey, songwriters, 
where did you dig up your Seven- 
teen? 


Q. | am seventeen and I dress very 
neatly. My friends say I'm cute and, 
not meaning to brag, | am nice-looking. 
But the boys never ask me out. I go out 
about once every three months. One of 
my friends told me that I give boys the 
impression that I don't like them or 
dating at all, Could this be true? 


A. No one enjoys being with some- 
one who seems bored. Do you show 
your date that you like doing what he’s 
planned and that you especially like 
being with him? It’s a question of good 
marmners to be considerate of your date’s 
time, effort, and pocketbook. If you 
seem not to appreciate your date 
(whether he’s a Rory Calhoun or not) 
or the doings (whether it's an evening 
at. the movies or dinner at Pierre's) 
word will get around that you're a girl 
who's hard to please. If this is the case, 
the boys are sure to shy away, 

Maybe you're the remote type. If you 
think it’s cute to remain aloof, you're 
wrong. Boys don’t approve of the hard- 
to-get attitude. They want to date 
someone who's fun to be with, as well 
as someone who's neat and attractive. 
You can't expect just to sit back and 
be entertained. You have to make your 
share of the fun, too. 





‘Publishers Syndicate 
“When you hear the musical tone, it 
will be time to break it up, young man.” 


Are you interested in your date? 
People always favor those who seem to 
like them. Find out what your date’s 
interests and ambitions are. Ask him if 
he’s going right into the service when 
he graduates or if he’s planning on col 
lege or business. Ask him about his 
family and his hobbies. If you show 
yourself sincerely imterested in him- 
whether it's on a date cr at school 
your phone will start ringing. 

Word of warning: In wanting to be 
asked out, don’t gush over the boys in 
question. This will only embarrass 
them. They do want to take out a 
friendly girl, but she has to be natu 
rally friendly. ° 


Q. Some boys think that the only 
way to end an evening is with a necking 
session. I'm seventeen and have been 
dating for a couple of years, but this is 
always a ticklish situation for me to 
handle. Although I like the boys, I don’t 
like to end the date this way. How do 
I manage it? 


A. You and Bill have just had the 
greatest time together. You went danc 
ing with the gang and out for ham- 
burgers later. Then that time came, You 
all went your separate ways home, with 
your dates. But whether it’s in his car 
or on your doorstep, Bill always seems 
to think it’s official clinch-time. So 
there you are—not wanting to spoil the 
evening with a scene, not wanting to 
hurt his feelings, not wanting him te 
think you're a square. What to do? 





There are several ways you can try 
to manage the situation. Your attitude 
towards Bill all evening helps in deter- 
mining the good-night session. If you 
hang on him as if he were your one 
true love, he’s going to think you'll ex- 
tend your affections through the good- 
nights. If you only like Bill, don't act 
dewy-eyed and clingy with him. Enjoy 
yourself and his company in a natu- 
raffy friendly way and he won't be able 
to get the necking suggestion from you. 

In the car or at the door (you're 


never obligated to ask him in), when 
Bill begins to be amorous, use the light | 
approach first. Try a silly, but cheery: | 
“Gosh, Bill, I'm ‘under strict. contract 


with Hollywood for all my big romantic 
scenes.” This may amuse Bill into call- 
ing it a night. 

Or sweet tactics may be the way to 
a boy's gentlemanliness. If you say 
gently: “Really, Bill, I'd rather not,” 
his chivalry may again come to the sur- 
face. 

But if neither sweetness nor light 
work on a determined fellow, be equally 
determined—and firm. A strong “NO, 
Bill” should put the hands-off. idea 
across clearly and discourage him from 
further effort. 

Plea to boys: Take your cue from 
your date. It’s silly to assume that she'll 
neck because she accepts a date with 
you. Wouldn’t you feel better about 
asking her out again, if you hadn't 
made demands on her for the pleasure 
of your company? 


Q. Shouldn't a girl of sixteen be 
allowed to ride in a car with a boy? 


A. Sorry, but not if her parents veto 
the idea! Your parents are probably 
thinking about the dire results of reck- 
less driving—and they don’t want you 
taking a chance with someone whose 
driving ability they don’t know about. 
They've heard the fatal stories of teen- 
age hot rodders, so they're being cau- 
tious in refusing you permission. 

Perhaps if your parents became ac- 
quainted with these boys and found 
that they were careful and responsible 
drivers, they would give you the go- 
ahead sign. But, until then, respect their 
advice. 


Q. Boys have their problems on that 
necking question, too. Doesn't a girl 
expect to be kissed good night? 


A. Things are equally touehy from 
the boy's side on this kiss-good night 
problem. Will she be hurt and think 
she’s Jacking in charm, if you don’t try? 
Will she be insulted, if you do try? 

Here again apply the rule of thumb: 
When in doubt, don’t. Girls are always 
intrigued by mystery men. It's hard to 
lose interest in someone who keeps them 
guessing. 








ie 
‘grooming? 


You dash here... you rush there. In the hectic 

swing of school and social activities, daintiness 

is sometimes difficult for a teenager to maintain. 

But, no matter how active you are...or how 

warm the weather...you can stay nice-to-be- 

near with a sweet secret offered by Lenthéric. 
a 


debe ...@ Marvelous Tweed-scented deodorant 
and anti-perspirant. Comes in a pretty pink plastic 


“squeeze” bottle. Easy to use. Quick to dry. 1.00 plus tex 


clebo Wyk ..- the same effective and Tweed- 


scented deodorant anti-perspirant—but this time in 

creamy stick form. Apply right from the handy “swivel” 

stick container. Can’t spill or leah...heep one debo styk 

at home, another in your locker. ‘1.00 plus tax 
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Frankly speaking 


IMPROVING PRINTS LARGER 
THAN 8 x 10 


if yOU're a bit concerned over any lack of 
sharpness ahd “grainy” look to your photo 
graphs, you might want to think about what 
those same prints would have been if you 
had used a really fine grain developer—lik« 
PR's X-35b Pine Grain Developer for Ali 
Films. Ie's perfect for 35-mm work. 

No matter what favorite film you loaded 
up with, X-35b would have been an ideal 
ic does its job without sacrificing 
your precious emulsion speed, a fatal flaw in 
most fine grain developers. 

Start off now with a quart bottle of 
X-55B!! Your photo dealer stocks ic 


TAKING PIX WITH A 
CANDID DEVELOPER 


With PR's X-500 Developer for Available 
Light Photography, an £4.5 lens is really about 
f2--and an £3.5 lens is about £1.5! This pow 

erful developing 
agent adds the 
equivalent of three 


choice 


Stops to regular 

emulsion speed, per 

mits you to rate 

Tri-X, for example 

at ASA 2000 out 

doors! Indoors you 

can easily get ASA 

800 — sometimes 

ASA 1000, depend 

ing on the color of 

the indoor light. If 

. you think you have 

a “slow” lens, get 

up some speed by switching to this “fast’ 
developer, Shoot indoor sports—without flash! 


LUCKY, LUCKY KIDS 


Can you think of a better way to intro 
duce our hobby to a friend than with a com 
plete darkroom kit? Wouldn't anyone love 
to get started in the fun of darkroom work 
with the right tools all at once? 

That's why we're so enthusiastic about 
PR's new Semi-Pro Complete Developing and 
Printing Kic at only $12.50. It features an 
all-metal contact print box and contains the 
famous easy-to-load adjustable FR develop 
ing tank, trays, thermometer, paper, chemi 
cals, safe-light, everything. Your dealer also 
hes other PR kits from $8.95 to $29.95 


FREE FAMOUS “LITTLE MAN” 


Get PR's famous darkroom aid! Write in 
for your free LITTLE MAN “Glows-in-the 
dark” light-pull to The FR CORPORATION, 
913 Brook Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








SPORTS 


SHORT 


ALKING down the street the other 

day, I noticed a fellow standing on 
the curb with a tin cup in his hand 
which read “Give to the Lighthouse.” 
He was an ordinary-looking guy, about 
5 ft. 10 in., compactly built, with thin 
ning light brown hair and steely blue 
eyes. 

Something about him looked famil 
iar, and I glanced at him again. Then 
I did a double take. It was Wes Wes- 
triim, catcher for the N. Y. Giants! So 
I walked over and introduced myself. 

He was the nicest kind of guy you 
could hope to meet. We talked base 
ball for a while, then | asked him what 
he was doing with a cup in his hands 

“The Lighthouse,” he said, “is the 
greatest charity organization in the 
world, What a job it does for the 
blind!” 

Then Wes grinned. “If I can't help 
my manager with a bat in my hands 
at least I can do something for human- 
ity with a cup in my hands.” 

That, friends, is what I call a real 
BIC leaguer! 


> Which reminds me of another in- 
cident involving big league ball play- 
ers. It happened in the Kansas City 
Union Station, where the Washington 


SHOTS 


Senators were awaiting a train. They 
spied one of those mechanical horses 
and playfully grabbed little Ernie Or 
avetz, one of their infielders, and stuck 
him on it. 

Looking wistfully on were a five- 
year-old boy and his seven-year-old 
sister. who had only one arm. Big 
Frank Shea, a pitcher, saw the young- 
sters and his heart melted. He put the 
little boy on the horse, but when he 
tried to put a dime in the machine he 
discovered it wouldn’t work. 

So Shea began rocking the horse 
himself. Then one by one the othe 
players took over. For almost an hour, 
the gang of ball players rocked the 
two kids on the machine. 

It was a great “win” for the Sen- 
ators 


> Pity the poor pin boy! His,days are 
numbered. It's only a matter of time 
before he'll join the horse and buggy, 
red flannel underwear, and the handle 
bar mustache on the museum shelf. 
Science has caught up with him. Now 
replacing him in our alleys is the “see- 
ing-eye monster” known as the “Auto- 
matic Pinspotter.” Manufactured by the 
American Machine & Foundry Co. of 
New York, this amazing device can do 





absolutely everything a pin boy can 
do—and just as quickly and accurately! 

Exactly 5 ft. 2 in. high and 9 ft. 
long, it sets the pins and clears the 
deadwood in smooth, automatic fash- 
ion. And, thanks to a “Pindicator” up 
front, it tells the bowler whether he’s 
fouled, made a strike, how many pins 
are left standing, and what ball (first 
or second) he’s rolling. 

The pictures show you what the 
Automatic Pinspotter looks like behind 
its screened front. As you can quickly 
note on the left, the Pinspotter holds 
two sets of pins, One set is placed on 
the alley bed, ready for bowling, while 
the second set is nestled in the “spot- 
ting table”—ready to be instantly spot- 

“ted in case of a strike or a foul. 

The picture on the right shows the 
combination guard and sweep. This 
twin bar clears the deadwood, then 
moves out in front to protect the 
machine in case a ball is delivered 
while the spotting table is setting or 
resetting pins. Neat, huh? 


>» One of my fans out in Tucson, Ariz. 
—James Bryce Beard—wants some 
scoop on Art Luppino, the U. of Ariz- 
ona galloping ghost. Art’s a 175-pound- 
er who hails from LaJolla, Calif. As a 
soph last year, he led the nation in 
scoring with 166 tallies—highest point 


total in 34 years. He also set a record 
by rushing for 1,359 yards, averaging 
7.59 yards ‘per carry. Of the 24 touch- 
downs he scored, 21 were made on 
rushing plays—another modern record. 

I guess you could say he had a good 
sophomore year! 


> Little Dick Jones, 5 ft. 7 in. guard 
on the Herrin (Ill.) H. S. basketball 
team, may not be the greatest hoop 
star in the nation. But he'll take on 
anybody at the foul line. Over the past 
two seasons, he’s hit on 228 out of 
271 charity tosses for a .841 average! 
That's one kind of “foul play” every 
coach loves! 


This man Jackie Jensen is in a rut. 
Look at his batting records for the past 
two seasons—practically identical: 


Yeon. G. 28. 38. HR. RBI. Pet. 
1954 152 580.92 160 25 7 25 117 276 


1955 152 573 95 158 27 6 2 116 276 

The Red Sox slugger will probably 
get a raise, however, His 116 runs bat- 
ted in tied him with Ray Boone of the 
Tigers for the league lead. In 1954, 
his 117 rbi’s were only good for third 
place—Larry Doby knocking in 126 
and Yogi Berra 125. 


AB. R. H. 


> Football statistics are weird. They 
often give you a completely crazy pic- 
. 
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ture of the game. Take the following 
set of statistics, for example: 


TeamA TeamB 
First downs 14 21 
Rushing yardage 176 280 
Passing yardage 111 74 
Plays had ball 44 78 


All right now, Team B chalked up 
7 more first downs, gained 67 more 
yards, and ran off 78 plays to 44 for 
Team B. What score do you think they 
won by? 

You're wrong. They lost—33 to 15! 
Team A was UCLA, and Team B was 


Iowa. 


> One of the duties of an uncle—from 
whieh there’s positively no escape—is 
dishing out free publicity to relatives 
Over the years, I've mentioned the 
names of my four nieces, as each be- 
came a Scholastic Magazines reader. 
Then I “plugged” my little nephew in 
Chicago, Pete Seidman. And now I've 
got “orders” to “say something” about 
my other nephew, Stevie Nestanpower, 
of Public School 53 in New York City 
There I've done it, and I hope his 
mother is satisfied. Since I don’t own 
any more nephews and nieces, all you 
people can consider yourself safe from 
any more nonsense like this. 
Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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SEE THAT CAN JUMP? 


YOURE SHOOTING 
WITH REMINGTON 
“ROCKET 22's! 











SHOOTERS! Try sensational new Reming- 
ton “Rocket” 22 shorts. Exciusive “ Kiean- 


bunting. Come in handy flat pack. Look for 
this display at your dealer's! 
Rocket” end“ Misanbere” Reg. 0.8. Pat. OF by 
Remington Arms Comonne. Ine. Bridgeport 2. Conn 

















Tips on good habits for good health 


ei hk 


If you have any 4q t 
improving your health and appearance, 
end them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
tind St. New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
this column. 


The Cusition, Bog 


Q. I'm healthy and have a good ap- 
petite, but I'm too thin. What can I eat 
to help me gain? 





A. First of all, hang on to your good 
health with a well-balanced diet. Then 
cleverly go about increasing the calorie 
content of your staple foods, For in- 
stance, when you eat salads, add may- 
onnaise or salad dressing. Heap cream 
sauce or butter on your vegetables. 
Turn plain milk into delicious milk 
shakes with honey, molasses, ice cream, 


mashed banana, or your favorite fla- 
vored syrup. Experiment a little. You'll 
find many ways to add extra calories to 
your meals. [f you're getting enough 
fresh air and sleep, and the added calo- 
ries still don’t put pounds on you, con- 
sult ay doctor. Possibly your basal 
metabolism (the rate at which your 
body uses up food) is very high. 


Q. Is it true that smoking stunts your 
growth? 


A. Because the effects’ of smoking 
vary with different individuals, your 
question can’t be answered with a flat 
yes or no. However, in studies made 
on college students, it was found that 
as a group, non-smokers were larger 
than boys who smoked, so you can 
draw your own conclusions. Beyond 
question though, smoking speeds up 
the heartbeat and lessens endurance; 
raises blood pressure; irritates the mem- 





School and college coaches report— 


FASTER, LONGER RELIEF OF 
MUSCLE ACHES WITH MINIT-RUB! 


Team members prefer new, greaseless 
rub 4 te | over formerly used remedies. 
After 398 coaches of 22 active sports tested 
new Minit-Rub against their favorite reme- 
dies for strains, stiffness and sore, aching 
muscles — Minit-Rub came out tie winner! 

Coaches found it faster-acting and found 
its relief longer-lasting. Easier to use, too! 

Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving pre- 
scription ingredients and soothing lanolin in 
# special greaseless base that disappears like 


GREASELESS | STAINLESS! 
APPLIES LIKE VANISHING CREAM! 


cream. So its medication starts 
oan faster than rubs —relieves ae 
deep-down, yet won't burn skin. 


Start using new Minit-Rub — 39¢ and 69¢. 


NEW 
MINIT-RUB 


Product of Bristol-Myers 





branes of the nose, throat, and mouth, 
producing more colds and longer-lasting 
colds in smokers than in non-smokers; 
drugs the brain and nervous system; 
lowers mental efficiency; dulls the ap- 
petite; and stains fingers, nails, and 
teeth. Enough? Why start a habit that 
has so many serious strikes against it? 


Q. | am fifteen and already five feet 
eleven. Until what age will I continu: 
to grow? 


A. You've already been through the 
big growth period—early adolescence. 
From now on, you may continue to 
grow a little taller, perhaps until you 
are 16 or 18 or even 20. But more im 
portant in these later years, the slow 
growing parts of your body will catch 
up with the fast-growing parts so that 
you achieve adult bodily proportions 
The teen-age girls whose big hands and 
feet have always been a problem wil! 
find that the other parts of her body 
have grown proportionately, and the 
gawkiness of some young boys will give 
way to muscular coordination. 


Sharp Advice 
Snack-time problem? 
Here’s how to ease it: 
Slice some bread 
And thickly “cheese it!” 


Be adventurous with cheeses. Tr) 
new kinds, in addition to the familia: 
cream and American cheeses. Cheese 
is another form of milk. Five ounces of 
American cheddar cheese are equal to 
one quart of milk in growth-promoting 
protein, calcium, and phosphorus. 

a ao oo 

A New Light On Homework. . 
Your lessons will be a lot easier—on 
your eyes, at least—if you use the right 
light. Your desk lamp should be on the 
side opposite your writing hand to pre- 
vent shadows from falling across the 
paper. The best type of lamp is one 
with a reflector bow! under the shade; 
gooseneck lamps with naked bulbs that 
glare directly on your work are hard 
on the eyes, Always prop your books 
at an easy-to-read angle instead of 
keeping them open flat on your desk on 
work table. 

Start at the Top. .. . It's an odd 
thought, perhaps, but your scalp is part 
of your skin. And usually it’s in the 
same condition as your complexion 
Therefore, if you have an oily or a 
broken-out skin, it’s especially impor- 
tant for you to take extra pains with 
your hair, Shampooing once a week 
will prebably not be sufficient in your 
case—two, perhaps even three times a 
week will be necessary to dry out the 
hair. Don’t neglect your daily hundred 
strokes with a brush! And do wear your 
hair away from your face and neck. 





The Pigskin Heart 


(Continued from page 25) 


what kind of man Degraw was. He had 
never thought of him as a man, only 
as a coach. 

He could not decide. Degraw was 
not a man, he ‘was a machine, a foot- 
ball machine. Yet football was a game. 
Willy had always enjoyed football more 
than anything else in the world. Win- 
ning or losing, he had enjoyed it, even 
in high school. Now it was Degraw 
who was spoiling it. Dislike for the 
cold, overbearing coach grew within 
him. He moved restlessly and Eph 
Gear came back and said, “Quarter’s 
over. Still seven-nothing.” 

Willy said, “I can get out now.” He 
got down and tried the leg. It was not 
much good. He made the trainer re- 
place the brace. But he limped badly 
going to the bench. The crowd saw 
him and howled bloody murder, but 
that did not make his knee any better. 

Degraw’s eyes slid around to him, 
but the coach made no other sign. 
Willy sat down. The men on the bench 
made a fuss over him, covering him 
with blankets against the wind which 
had risen. 

Bolton was still in the game. The 
teams changed goals and Eastern had 
the wind with them. An exchange of 
kicks gave them the ball on their own 
thirty-five. 

They started moving, then. They ran 
in a couple of fresh linemen and 
started at the tackles. They went over 
Sharp. They got five yards. They went 
at Colley, but he stood them off with 
two, so they went back at Sharp. 

It was nightmarish. The big linemen 
would spread Sharp and Alger; Frey 
would be blocked and then Bolton 
would come through, knees high, glori- 
ously charging. White would hit him, 
or Grayson, the center, or Young, the 
fullback, but Bolton would have his 
gain. Sometimes it was four, sometimes 
five, sometimes six. He just kept rolling 
along. He got over midfield in a hurry. 

It took time. Once someone stole the 
ball and Yancey kicked into the wind, 
a poor kick. Degraw’s jaw muscles 
twitched then. He had taken Sharp out 
for a rest on offense, and now he sent 
him in again. Sharp looked awful. He 
was reeling from weariness, but he 
went doggedly to the task. Eastern 
rolled again and Willy began watching 
the clock. There was pienty of time for 
. touchdown to tie it up. Maybe they 
could score twice. Kings was so beaten 
up that the whole defense might fall 
apart. 

Eastern was trying to smash them, to 
break the back of the defense and pull 
the game out of the fire by brute 
strength. 





Bolton crashed for fifteen, getting 
away from Young; Yancey tripped him 
just as Bolton was about to break into 
the open field. Yancey called time out. 
The ball was on Kings’ fifteen-yard line. 

It was only a question of time. 
Everyone knew it. The Kings men on 
the bench were silent, suffering. De- 
graw did not turn around. The stands 
were restless with the rustling of sullen 
Kings adherents, eager but restrained 
Eastern fans. 

Degraw said, “Garth.” Willy stood 
up and put on his helmet. 

The doctor was up like a whippet, 
moving to where the coach stood. De- 
graw said coldly, “Garth will not have 
to run far. Garth has a chance to stop 
Bolton.” 

“A man his weight, on defense?” 

Degraw’s voice was remote, Olym- 
pian: “Garth. You know Bolton. You 
know the play they are using. Could 
you get in there faster than White? 
Could you plug that hole?” 

“No! This is murder,” said the doc- 
tor. 

Degraw said, “I am leaving it to 
Garth.” 

“Don't do it. Bolton weighs two hun- 
dred. He’s fast—” 

Willy was looking at Degraw, but 
Degraw was not looking at Willy. The 
coach was staring at the field, estimat- 
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ing the chances. It meant an unde- 
feated season, it meant headlines, it 
meant money and fame to Degraw. To 
Willy it meant a bum knee for life 

He thought of George Bolton, ham- 
mering through, gaining All-America 
at the expense of the*Kings tackles. He 
thought of Bud in the infirmary, cap- 
tain of Kings, sick and delirious. He 
thought of his father, who had warned 
him about injury, cautioned him against 
heroism misplaced. 

He said, “All right, Coach.” 

“No,” cried the doctor. “You can’t—" 

He was on the field. They stared at 
him. White, his face pale and etched 
with fatigue, did not want to go off. 
The Easterns stared at the two 
backs without understanding. Yancey 
shrugged, his mouth twisting in a wry, 
understanding grin. 

George Bolton stood apart, hands on 
hips. His round eyes followed Willy. 
He watched Willy limp—there was 
nothing Willy could do about the limp 
now. Then Bolton turned and stared 
long and hard at Degraw, standing on 
the side line like a lighthouse on a 
rocky shore, alone, stark, impersonal. 

Time was called in. Bolton's face 
was perplexed, hard, eager, all at the 
same time. He was tough, Willy knew, 
from a long line of longshoremen—am- 
bitious and smart and tough. 





THESE ARE 





TERRIFIC SHOTS, JIM. 
HOWD YOU GET THEM? 
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EASY! | TOOK THE 
WHOLE ROLL WITH SYLVANIA 
PRESS 25 FLASHBULBS. SIMPLE 

AS TAKING OUTDOOR SHOTS 


YES — it’s so easy to take any picture 
with the all-purpose flashbulb! 


So many snaps you'll be proud to show friends 
can only be taken indoors! Family celebrations 
. +» the school dance . . . Joan's birthday party 
—all offer many chances for wonderful shots 
with Press 25 flashbulbs by Sylvania. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


SYLVANIA* 


Press 25's by Sylvania give you the right light 
for normal picture-taking. Crisp, clear pictures 
from as near as 6 feet to as far back 

as 25 feet . . . stop fast 

action cold, 


Look for the Bive Det 


outsells all other brands of flashbulbs combined 
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The play formed. Willy, unaccus- 
tomed to playing the wing, had to 
think hard. It had been genius which 
sent him in here, of course—Degraws 
genius which recognized a football 
brain. What had made him come of 
his own accord was something he did 
not fathom as yet, but Degraw had 
been smart, Willy could diagnose a 
play, and he knew Bolton. He played 
back a little, wanting them to think he 
had been sent in to stop a possible 
puss. 

Then the play came. It was Bolton, 
running over poor Sharp. It was the 
play inside the tackle. 


But Willy bad got his start on his 
good leg. When he picked up the 
speed, he forgot about the bad leg. 
He went in there, took off. 

Tucking in his head, he made no 
attempt to evade the head-on collision. 
He was in there for a purpose. He 
saw Bolton coming into the hole, then 
his flying, small form was in there. 

The crash was earth-shaking. Willy 
went down and down, floating a little, 
it seemed. Yancey was helping him up, 
too soon. Yancey said, “No gain.” 

They tried the other side and he got 
a rest. Colley would not be moved and 
they got only two yards. They had to 
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LAST LINE OF THE LIMERICK BELOW! 


A fellow went searching in haste 

For peanuts with just the right taste. 

He found them one day 

And promptly did say, 

Example: 

“Get Planters—there’s no time to waste.” 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


> STETLES: 
Hin 


zf 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1956. No entries 
accepted after thet date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final, Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazire 
of April 26, 1956, as well as by direct mail. 
No other ac of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with thet tied for 
will be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 
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come back to Sharp, because Sharp 
was about done. 

They came. They tried to get a man 
ahead to block Willy, but the blocke: 
was not fast enough. Willy made a pro 
jectile of himself. He slammed into the 
hole and he slammed into Bolton. 

They were down and Bolton's face 
was near his. When Willy could se« 
again, there was a funny look on Bol 
ton’s face~as though he were asking 
a question. Not angry, not baffled, jus 
asking. Willy shook it off and got up 

It was fourth down. The clock was 
running low. Eastern took time out to 
confer. Willy stood very still, so that he 
would not shake. He was bruised from 
head to foot and now ‘his knee was « 
raging lake of fire somewhere below 
his waist. He was afraid to look dow:: 
at it, for fear the pain would somehow 
be visible through the silken pants. 

Yancey said, “You all right, Willy 
This is hell. Degraw is a dog.” 

Sharp said through broken teeth 
“A dog. Willy, you shouldn’t—” 

“I'm all right.” 

Sharp spat out blood. “What is this 
world war? Bud was sick. Your knee 

Willy said, “Kings hasn't had an un 
beaten season in twenty years. Bud wil! 
like it.” 

“Nuts,” said Sharp. “You're soft 
We're all dopes, to let Degraw—” 

“And we'll do nothing about it. Ex 
actly nothing,” said Yancey softly 
“Okay. We're on again.” 

The whistle blew. Eastern had « 
play. It was one they hadn't used be 
fore. Willy sensed it at once. He saw 
them line up in a slightly different way 
Bolton was not in the slot. 

But Willy knew football. He stood 
resting his knee, thinking. The Easterns 
deployed, and the weary Kings men 
tried to figure it out. But Willy sensed 
it, knew it would be Bolton, who had 
brought them down there. He knew 
they would give Bolton another chance 

He shifted over at the last moment. 
They had Sharp spread wide. Willy 
took off and got to the hole. Bolton was 
already coming through, from close up 
his long legs digging turf. 

Willy hit him. He hit him head on 
with everything he had. He felt his 
leg go, but he shoved on with his right 
leg, one arm grabbing, twisting, throw 
ing Bolton. The big man came down 
atop him. Willy lay there and the tears 
would not refrain from pouring down 
his cheeks, and he held onto Bolton. 

There was a gun somewhere. Bolton 
got up. He stood, his face screwed up, 
staring at Willy. He shoved Yancey 
aside. He bent and lifted Willy and got 
Willy's arm over his shoulder. 

He kept talking all the way over: 
“You can be sore at me. But I'm not 
sore at you. I never saw anything so 
dead game. I never saw anything like 
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Wouldn't It Be Fun? 

A professionally-styled, home-size 
Burrowes Pool Table for you at Christ- 
mas would be enjoyed by all the family, 
all year ‘round. It’s easy and fun to play 
pool on a Burrowes Table! Exclusive 
“Roll-A-Way” Ball Return, complete 
equipment. Folds flat for storage. Send 
for free booklet, today! 

FREE! How TO PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive 
folder, and dealer’s name, send name and 
address, with a 3¢ stamp for mailing, 
to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. Cll, Portland, Maine. 


THE "puRRowss CORPORATION 
SINCE 1673 — PORTLAND, MAINE 


i, the boards” 


REBOUNDING — 

going up to get that 

ball "off the boards,” 

sprinting, stopping, 
twisting, makes top speed with no fatigue im- 
portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for the 
firm support of a rugged Bike supporter. 

All athletes know the value of a good sup- 
porter in preventing strain in the vital zone 
More athletes have worn Bike than any other 
brand. There's a Bike support for every sport 
where you buy your sporting goods. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 











it. A light kid like you—stoppin’ us. 
They couldn't get_a block on you! I was 
never hit harder—” His red face was 
earnest and his eyes were a very deep 
green and he was not smiling. His 
rough voice went on, “So we lost the 
game, so what? Our guys ain't killed, 
like that poor, babbling captain of 
yours. What kinda guy is this Degraw?” 

They were at the side line. Eph was 
there, and the doctor's face was pale 
and accusing. Degraw never moved 
from where he stood; his face was tri- 
umphant, the cold eyes full of glory. 

Eph and the doctor took hold of 
Willy. George Bolton said loudly, 
“Here’s the man who won your game. 
Ain't you even gonna say somethin’?” 

Willy's leg collapsed. He sai down 
between the doctor and Eph Gear. He 
sat, stupidly staring. Degraw’s face had 
not changed. He said merely, “They'll 
be looking for you, Bolton. Don’t be 
a sorehead.” 

Bolton took a step. He said, “Sore- 
head? Why this kid mighta killed him- 
self. Why, you big jerk—” 

Degraw said to a couple of the play- 

“Take him away.” 

Willy started to get up. He clung 
to Eph and got to his feet. There was 
a sudden surge of emotion in him. He 
actually took a step, crying out, “Leave 
him alone. Don’t touch him! He’s all 
right—” 

Then George Bolton had taken an- 
other step. He said, “They call us pros 
at Eastern. They call us other things. 
But we don’t have to play under—” 

Degraw said, “Take him away, the 
mucker!” 

George Bolton took another step, 
The reckless mouth grinned a little. He 
feinted with his left fist. Then his right 
shot out. It was a thing of beauty, 
George's right hand. It was a hitter’s 
long, straight right. 

It landed on Degraw’s nose. It sent 
Degraw back, knocking off his hat, 
dropping him to earth. He sat there, 
his nose awry, the blood streaming. 

George said, “That was for you, 
Willy. See you back home.” He waved 


nonchalantly in his tough way and | 


trotted across the field to where a few 
teammates curiously awaited him. 

No one raised a hand to stop the 
going of George Bolton. Willy would 
always remember that. Staggering off, 
between Eph and the doctor, he was 
strangely happy. It would have been a 
bitter ending to his football career, 
without George, without the last, reck- 
less deed. He twisted his head to see 
Degraw getting up, his sparse hair dis 
arranged, the wild look of disbelief in 
his eye, his dignity shattered forever. 

It would be good, going home this 
year, knowing George was there. It 
would be different, and it would be 
very good. 
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bin We Fun! 
“SWAP 


TOKEN 
PHOTOS 


with Everyone! 


60 «x, $2 


EVERYBODY'S TRADING ‘EM! 

@ WALLET SIZE—2'4" « 34” 

@ LUXURIOUS SILK-FINISH 

© DOUBLE-WEIGHT STUDIO PAPER 
IDEAL FOR FRAMING 

Swop snapshots with your sweetheart, 

classmates, friends. Only pennies per pic: 

ture for studio-quality reproductions made 

from your favorite photo. Send your photo 

now—aony size—together with payment. 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 

MAIL COUPON NOW! 

YOUR MONEY BACK IF 
NOT DELIGHTED! 


Wallet Photos, Box D2-11 x 5, Hillside, W. A 


Please send me... Token Photos. 1 enclose 
$+... ond my picture which you will return 
unhermed, My money beck if not fully setisfied 
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GOCv EATING ANY 
TIME ~~ SUGAR~ SWEET 


peckages just right for between meal snacks! 
NOW FPLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS | 


= America’s Mest 
ful and somolete line of Medero 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
we Snancial lnvestment required 
Write today tor free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. & 
1509 Maple St. Scranton 5, Pa 





Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
Sending for Stamps? 
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, 122, Ontario 


Gichtmes eon Month 


12 monthly and 4 bonus packets of 
stamps are sent to mem each 
year. For information write to the: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 
P.O. Box 16 Redlands 


225 STAMPS 10, 
eee 














By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stomp Civbs 


Cuba Issues Airmail Set 


ON NOVEMBER 12 Cuba issued a 
set of five airmail stamps to mark the 
opening of an international stamp show 
It is being held in Havana, the capital, 
November 12-19. The show pays tribute 
to the 100th year since Cuba issued her 
first stamps. These were released in 
1855, when Spain ruled Cuba. 

Two of the airmail stamps are shown 
above, The top one pictures the Kitty 
Hawk flight over North Carolina. In 
1903 Wilbur and Orville Wright made 
man’s first powered flight ip the Kitty 
Hawk. It flew for 12 seconds and trav 
eled 120 feet during the first test. 

In sharp contrast is the modern four- 
motored passenger plane pictured on 
the lower stamp. The others 
Lindbergh's Spirit of St. Louis, the 
Graf Zeppelin, and a jet-powered Con- 
vair fighter plane. 


EXCLUSIVE OFFER! 


Attention, U. N. Stamp Clubs; Watch 
this column for details on how to ob- 
tain official U. N. first-day covers. The 
covers, mailed directly from U. N. 
Headquarters, will be envelopes used 
for U. N. mail. The stamps will be the 
new U. N. commemoratives. 

This service is exclusively for U. N. 
Stamp Clubs. It will mark the FIRST 
time that official U. N. first-day covers 
are to be sold through the mail. At 
present a collector can buy an official 
cover from the U. N. only if he visits 
the U. N. Post Office in person. 

The first official U. N. cover to be 
offered to you will carry the 3-cent 
U. N. Day stamp issued on October 24. 

(For information on how to join the 
U. N. Stamp Clubs, write to 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i"'iTeps, don't miss. Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 
Comedy—(C) Musical—(M); Docu 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
Oklahoma! (M); Quentin Durward 
(D); Trial (D); The Desperate Hours 
(D); Romeo and Juliet (D); Marty (D); 
Internupted Melody (M); The African Lion 
(Y); Green Magic (Y). 
“iThe Tender Trap (C); Land of the 
Pharaohs (D); My Sister Eileen (M); 
Ulysses (D); The Left Hand of God (D); 
It's Always Fair Weather (M); Private 
War of Major Benson (C); To Hell and 
Back (D). 
Sea Shall Not Have Them (D); 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D). 
“Mambo (D); The Purple Mask (D). 


Drama—(D) 
mentary—(Y¥); 


Moon 


Quite a Trip 
Judy: “I 
Karen 
hurt?” 
Judy: “No,, but it sure was hard get 
ting off the floor of that crowded bus.” 


fell over fifty feet today.” 


“Goodness! Weren't you 


Hears Voices 


A young man was being examined by 
a psychiatrist to see if he was mentally 
fit to join the army. 

“Do you ever hear voices and not 
know who is speaking or where the 
sounds are coming from?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Why, 
man. 

“Ah!” 
forward in his chair. 
happen?” 

“Practically every time 
telephone.” 


yes, often,” said the young 


said the psychiatrist, leaning 
“When does this 


| answer the 


Metall Bpiri 








FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
From Brunei, Papua, New Guinea, Caymans, 
Gilbert Ellice, Seychelles, Sarawak, Grenade 
FREE with ViRiie vals 
NG | ahead copnany 

11- he Northern hu va reat % Neck, N. Y. 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE! 
Inciudes Triangles, — A United States 

— Animals Commemoratives — — 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials 

Complete Collection plus Big Timustrated 

Magazine all free with approvals. Send S¢ for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, 38, Toronto, Can. 

‘DIFFERENT UNITED STATES STAMPS — 
Ineludes regular ae we oo Beals 
, Ome =e and 
7 ' only. Our cau will 25« 
LEONARD UTECHT. 1148) W. Moske, Eblenge 51, 11. 
STAMP a toe. RR A 
More than 100 diff. feseinating 
rin alkane im 
ete., used stamps and unused ar oe ot 
All given W approval service y— 
ae  TATHAM STAMP Co., spainerieto & 92. “uhee. 
instructive Book on Stamp Collecting 
plus 50 different foreign stomps 

only 10¢ with approvals, 
POT-O’-GOLD Bex 643 LITCHFIELD, CONN. 








PICTORIAL 
MOZAMBIQUE, HUNGARY. A beautiful assortment 
of stamps, 3 Ss Ny ne =a color, =. sume 100 











hiutie, Please 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, English poet 
and man of letters, hated to hear others 
complain. He once said, “I hate a fellow 
whom pride, or cowardice, or laziness 
drives into a corner, and who does noth- 
ing, when he is there, but sit and growl; 
let him come out as I do, and bark.” 


Bad Beginning 
Father: “If you want to be a success, 
you must be willing to start from the 
bottom.” 
Johnny: 
swimmer?” 


“But suppose T want to be a 


Good Vision 
Bob: “Eating carrots is good for the 


eyes.” 

Floyd: “How can you prove it?” 

Bob: “Well, I never saw a rabbit 
wearing glasses.” 





Answers to Last Week's 

MiL}S{IS|I S| Sit 
R 3 i 
E BIE 
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Crossword Puzzle 
PiPit 


















































and use 
Christmas 
Seals... 
Fight 
Tuberculosis! 








NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holi- 
days, there wili be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 24. 
Your next issue will be dated De- 
eember 1. 











Cast-off 


On a White River boat trip, the dour 
old guide listened silently as an amateur 
sportsman exaggerated at length upon 
his fishing prowess. 

He watched the man’s awkward, sky- 
bound casting and retrieved, without 
comment, his line from trees where it 
snagged repeatedly. 

Waving aside the suggestion that 
they try trolling, the sportsman whipped 
his rod determinedly. “Should be catch- 
ing a big one any minute now,” ke told 
the guide who shook his head deci- 
sively. 

“Why not?” snapped the casting en- 
thusiast. 

“Because, mister,” drawled the guide, 
“this ain't the region for flying fishes!” 


Wall @. Journal 


At Long Last 
After a long series of political 
speeches on the radio, the speaker 
asked a friend, “How did you like my 
last speech?” 


“Your last? How sensible of you!” 
Quote 


The Perfect Squelch 


When the bold young man noticed 
the attractive waitress, he announced 
himself in a breezy manner: “Hi, 
sweetheart! Where have you been all 
my life?” 

The waitress scrutinized him coldly 
in silence for a moment, then replied: 
“Out of it—thank heaven!” 


New Calendar 


Teacher: “What are the four seasons 
of the year?” 

Student: “Football, basketball, base 
ball, and swimming.” 


Critique 


“You know,” said an author, fishing 
for compliments, “my books are selling 
better and better, but I think my work 
is falling off. My new work is not so 
good as my old.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said his friend. “You 
write just as well as you ever did. Your 
taste is improving, that’s all.” 


Hear! Hear! 


Editor: “You didn't spell this word 
correctly.” ’ 

Young reporter: 
ear and 
good.” 


“Sorry, sir, I spell by 


(EARLESS(FOSDICK 








EGADI7-THIS WIND IS 
MUSSING MY HAIRS7—1 
WILL NOT BE A CREDIT 
TO THE ONCE, WHEN 




















sometimes I don’t hear so 


BUT NOT- UGH/?- 
GREASY/7-REMOVES 
(s/UD CER!) LOOSE 
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Sheaffer's Snorkel Pen’s exciting— 
Takes the worry out of writing. 
The Sheaffer point, made just for you, 


Flows thoughts on paper—ZIP— 
you're through! anonymous 


Let's face it—there’s a lot of writing ahead of you. So, 
why not make it easier by getting the pen that makes 
writing a pleasure . . . Sheaffer's Snorkel Pen. 


No danger of inky fingers. That magic tube extends to 
drink the ink, then retracts. Clean, neat, no dunking. 


And writing with this pen is a breeze! Sheaffer's hand- 
ground, hand-polished points are made to fit th@ way 
you write. 


Fills the 
modern way-— Can you afford a Sheaffer? Yes, you can! Sheaffer's 


no dunking or ; Snorkel Pens start at $10.00. Other modern Sheaffer - 
diemantling Pens from just $3.75. Try one at your Sheaffer dealer's. 


iii cnn trang tie to Sheufffers 
SHE ER'S 


WHITE 0D . 


W. A. Sheeffer Pen Company, Fort Medison, lowa, U. 5. A. © tn Coneda: Goderich, Ontario ¢ In Australia: Melbourne © in Great Britain: Londen 
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We Toured Mentco: 


URING the dreary years of the de- 

pression Mexico served me as a 
lodestar, for it represented laughter, ro- 
mance, and excitement. I was teaching 
in a west Texas town, and was sharing 
with my mother the expense of our 
household. A third member of the fam- 
ily was an aunt, a retired teacher with 
no source of income, since teacher pen- 
sions then were a rosy dream of the 
future. 

For two years I had been saving my 
money for a summer at the University 
of Mexico. By diligent research I had 
discovered that $200 would see me 
through such a summer if I dieted 
stringently. 

When the sand storms rolled up out 
of New Mexico toward Oklahoma late 
in February that year, I endured them 
happily—for I was going to Mexico in 
May. I taught, ate, and slept with 
thoughts of Mexico playing a lovely 
obligato in my mind. 

My aunt, too, had been saving her 
pennies for she announced one morning 
that she had been invited to go on an 
automobile trip to New Orleans to at- 
tend a Missionary Society conference. 
The next week the five elderly ladies 
drove off amid excited farewell, and 
much handkerchief waving. A few days 
later came a telegram addressed impar- 
tially to mother and me. 

“Have lost pocketbook stop please 
send fifty dollars love.” Mother and I 
looked at each other in sick dismay. We 
were working on such a close margin 
that $50 would mean no trip to Mexico. 


More Dust Storms 


We wired the money, and the bitter 
bleak taste of disappointment stayed 
with me for days. The dust storms 
rolled back from Oklahoma to New 
Mexico and were so bad we had to 
teach with electric lights fighting the 
inky blackness. Dust sifted through the 
house and classrooms, everything we 
touched was gritty, and my thoughts 
matched the weather. When my aunt 
finally returned full of happy enthusi- 
asm for her trip, she found a poor audi- 
ence for her adventures. 

One morning a student in my Span- 
ish One class interrupted an uninspired 
grammar drill: 

“Daddy wants to know if you would 


By DOROTHEA M. THOMPSON 


help me plan our vacation. He is going 
to take us to Mexico for our two weeks’ 
vacation. He says since I am doing so 
well with Spanish I ought to be able 
to ask for things we need.” 

What does any teacher do with a 
lead like that? In two minutes that child 
had rescued me and I rose from the 
surface of my abject misery. Then I 
turned to the class: 

“Why don’t we plan Elaine’s trip in 
class and learn the words she'll need?” 
The class went further. With the black 
dust cluods roiling against the windows 
they, too, needed a dream. They wanted 
to plan a trip for the whole class on a 
chartered bus. 

For six weeks we lived in a world of 
make believe. We took one week to get 
ready because we had to choose our 
clothes and plan our route. We wrote 
the bus company, we sent for travel 
folders and we studied idiomatic Span- 
ish madly. Since we needed souvenirs 
we combed the town for samples of the 
handicrafts of the places we were going 
to visit. 

Each night we searched for all the 
information we could find about the 
place we were going to visit the next 
day, and in class we pretended we were 
there. Someone in the class became the 
guide, others were shopkeepers, In- 
dians, musicians, waiters, hotel person- 
nel, and even policemen. No walls 
could hold us as we sang Mexican 
songs, dined in quaint restaurants, and 
were serenaded by little bands of street 
musicians. Daily we wandered through 
museums and churches. 

We “returned” to the United States 
loaded down with diaries, souvenirs, 
and albums of the pictures we had 
taken. What did it matter that the pic- 
tures were all cut out of folders and 
magazines? 

That summer five families of my 
class really went to Mexico, but it was 
years later that the trip to Mexico came 
to an end. 

I was stationed in Naples, Italy, edit- 
ing a small magazine. One bright April 
morning my secretary and I were re- 
luctantly reading proof in my office 
when the sound of many footsteps 
roused us from our concentration, We 
looked up from the proofs and there in 
the hall were some 35 husky young 


on Pennies 


Americans in navy blues. One of them 
stepped through the doorway confi- 
dently. 

“Hello, Teach,” he grinned as he 
held out his hand. He was one of my 
students who had taken the “trip” to 
Mexico. The sailors, reassured of their 
welcome, poured into the big sunny 
office and looked at me with happy 


expectation while my former student 
explained: 

“I told the crew about our trip to 
Mexico, and when mother wrote that 
you were stationed in Naples with 
American Red Cross, we knew that 
you'd see to it that we got a chance to 
see the sights. We've only got twenty 
four hours.” He rocked back on his 
heels and waited for me to perform 
i..dracles. 

I sent them down to the snack bar 
for doughnuts and coffee with my sec- 
retary who had a knack with young 
men, Then I began some fancy wire 
pulling. That crew saw everything from 
Pompeii to the Orange Grove in a short 
20 hours. My friends in Red Cross and 
the Army were so cooperative I felt 
like weeping in gratitude 

Late that night as the trucks were 
loaded with the crew for the last ride 
down to the dock my former student 
leaned down and shook hands again. 

“Thanks, Teach, we've had a swell 
time.” 

Off they drove down Via Roma way 
ing and grinning enthusiastically. As 
the trucks disappeared around a corner 
I sat down exhausted on the curb. My 
secretary collapsed beside me. Finally 
she offered, “It must have been some 
trip to Mexico you took with those kids 
I've heard nothing else all day.” 
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NCSS 


OR the pleasure and instruction of 

social studies teachers, this year's 
convention offers abundance to be 
found only in New York City 
theatre, and speakers of 
10 Scholastic Teacher). 
takes the center of the 
NCSS stage with a reception Thurs 
evening (Nov. 24) followed by 
the opening general session addressed 
by five top U. N. officials. Three Friday 
on U. N 


tours 
receptions, 
note (see Nov 


The U. N 


day 


luncheons focus activities 
UNESCO, Technical Administration 
and UNICEF. Friday morning 
will find at Statler Hotel headquarters 


a choice ol five sessions on social scl 


you 


ences economics political science, §$0O 
ciology, geography, and history 

Add to luncheons mentioned above 
NEA’s First Hundred Years” 
by Dr. Edgar B. Wesley 
nial historian and former NCSS presi 
Also “History in Literary Per 
spective,” with author Carl Carmer 

At many points the convention will 
come to grips with vital current issues 
for public 
how 


address 
new centen 


example; integration in 
education, juvenile delinquency 
teachers should meet community pres 


sure, and handling controversial issues 


exciting! new! personalized! , 


ct 
G 


53 


Now see the real Japan 


Personal visits to Japanese homes and 
gardens as well as the breathtaking sights 
of Tokyo, Kyoto, Nara, Nikko, many other 
high points in this exotic land! 


Sponsored by your travel agent and 
VJVAPAN AIR LINES 


U.S, to the Orient via the 
DC-6B “route of personal service” 


Convention Programs 


(banquet speech by Norman Cousins 


The Saturday Review editor). 

Saturday morning you'll 
choice of 
from teaching current affairs 
“core” to family living. After the lunch 


eon address by author James Michener, 


a final galaxy of meetings invites atten 
televised social] studies, 
rapid learner, the changing 
grade, two sessions on books. 
Promised for the convention is new 
est NCSS yearbook, Improving 
Social Studies Curriculum, Ruth Ells 
worth and Ole Sand of Wayne Univ 


tion to 


co-editors. Wherever you turn, NCSS 


offers a Thanksgiving weekend guar 


anteed to be memorable. 
Scholastic 
New York and to our exhibit booth 


Number 30 


Again this year Scholastic Magazines 
will hold its Thanksgiving receptions 
for both NCTE and NCSS convention 


goers, If you have not yet made ar 
rangements to attend, do so immedi 
ately 
and state which of the Scholastic Mag 


azines you subscribe to, or if you are 


a Teen Age Book Club sponsor 


way Tour of 


Jopan / 


17 days all expenses 
from the U.S. and back 


& 428 Down payment 


by convenient 

JAL Credit Plan 
Here's the personalized tour you've 
wanted of wonderful Japan, As few as 
two people can take it any time of year, 
And it starts at the Golden Gate! You 
step aboard JAL and you're “in Japan,” 


Send for free information 


Japan Air Lines 

45 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send free information about your 
new “JALway Tour of Japan.” 





Address 





City & State 





ST-1155 
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! 
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have a 
13 meetings. Topics range 
and 


the 


ninth 


the 


Editors of 
Magazines welcome you to 


All you have to do is write us 





NCTE 


“BMBEET the authors, editors, and 
broadcasters” is the keynote at- 
traction of the 45th National Council 
of Teachers of English meeting this 
year, Among those you may meet 

Authors: Marchette Chute, Marcia 
Brown, Robert Lawson, Charles Jack 
son, John Gassner, Agnes Sligh Turn 
bull, Carl Carmer, Benjamin A. Botkin 
Laura K. Hobson, Archibald MacLeish, 
Phyllis McGinley, Morris Bishop. 

Editors and Critics: Harvey Breit, 
Walter F. Kerr, Malcolm Cowley, J 
Donald Adams, Prof. Cleanth Brooks 
Cecile Starr (The Saturday Review) 
Harold Guinzhurg (Viking Press). 

Broadcasters: Clifton Fadiman, Mi 
chael Horton, and Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), Irving Gitlin (CBS). 

Visiting teachers will enjoy a wide 
selection of demonstrations and tours: 
a wide screen monitored showing of 
CBS's On the Carousel, guided tours of 
the New York Times, the U. N., Bell 
Laboratory demonstrations of acoustics 
and listening, a live production of the 
“Young Book Reviewers,” and a liter- 
ary quiz by Clifton Fadiman. 

Whatever special 
there is a program morning 
for you: drama, speech, 

mass media, languages 
gifted children, folklore, reading, and 
SO OT), 

Practically all sections will meet in 
the Roosevelt hotels 
Exhibits and registration at the Com- 
modore. Friday luncheon choice: books 
for children, journalism, conference on 
college and 


your interest 
and/or 
afternoon 


journalism, 


Commodore or 


composition communica 
tion. 

The editors of Scholastic Magazines 
welcome you to New York and to ow 


exhibit booth—Number 24 





TRAVEL 
STORY 
CONTEST 


Scholastic Teacher's eighth annual 
Travel Story Awards contest is now 
in full swing. To enter, send us the 
story of your favorite vacation trip—at 
home or abroad. 

PRIZES: Entries qualify for either 
Foreign or U. S. Travel divisions of 
the contest. Prizes in each division 
First — $100; Second — $50; Third —a 
traveling bag from the new magnesium 
Samsonite Ultralite luggage line. 

For contest details, see page 8-T of 


Scholastic Teacher, Sept. 22, 1955. 








Travel TIPS 


F YOU, too, would go rolling down 
to Rio or Mexico, you can—faster, 
cheaper, and more comfortably than 
ever before. We've been exploring, not 
the Amazon, but the airlines’ new serv- 
ices to Central and Latin America—and 
here’s what we can tell you. 

You can board an Eastern Air Lines 
flight from New York City and relax 
aboard the plane at Miami while Braniff 
crews take over to fly you down 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. Same 


to 


deal on National Airlines-Panagra-Pan | 


American from New York to Buenos 
Aires or Lima, via Panama and Ecua- 
dor. Or you can go zooming down to 
Rio on Varig Airlines’ new flight from 
New York, complete with “siesta” 
and cabin personnel who chat in five 
languages. 


To Mexico for $7 Extra 


If you're a Southeasterner headed 
Southwest (or vice versa), you can fly 
across the continent via Mexico at little 
extra cost: from Miami to Los Angeles 
via Mexico City costs $7 more than 
straight through. From New Orleans, 
count on $37 more than direct fare to 
California. 

If you have $80, now 
coast-to-coast on TWA, 
American Airlines’ tourist excursion 
flights—almost a 20% reduction, New 
York-California. (Of course, you have 
to have another $80 for the other half 
of the round-trip ticket.) Another new 
saving: TWA clips seven hours flying 
time from California to London with its 
new one-stop (New York) airliners. 


you can go 
United, or 


Another rise in transatlantic air fares? 
That's the rumor from a recent meeting 
of international airline top brass. It 
makes one wonder. Why should a 5,000- 
mile round-trip, New York to San Fran- 
cisco, cost $160 at three cents a mile, 
while the 7,200-mile round-trip from 
New York to Paris costs $518 ($558 in 
summer) at seven me a mile? We 
hope one of the I. . A. members 
can supply a nthe answer. 


If you're planning a Caribbean 
Christmas or midterm holiday, don’t 
miss the Dominican Republic's Inter- 


Site seers view Il\th-century indian 
ruins at Monte Albon, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


seats | 





national Fair: opens Dec. 20 at Ciudad 
Trujillo, continues through spring. 
Everything from folklore festivals to 
the U. S. “Atoms for Peace” exhibit 
sent from Geneva. 


You won't get lost south of the bor- 
der if you pre-plan your trip with The 
Pan American Highway System, book- 
let of information and practical advice 
(50 cents from Travel Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.). 
Other aids from the Union are the 
Travel in the Americas series of 15-cent 
booklets: Visit Argentina, Visit Brazil 
(or Honduras, El Salvador, Venezuela). 
Also available; Summer Study in Latin 





Free Summer in Europe 


for any teacher who can reeruit 15 
students for a group tour of the 
British Isles and the Continent. 
Ages 12-18. Write John Cullinane 


29 Vaughan Ave., Dorchester. Mass 

PER JULY AND AUGUST 
BOLIVIA AND ECUADOR 

Fly to Lime, Land of the Incas, the High Andes, 


ie = Quite, Panama, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
or ns wy photographers, social sci 
phy, and home ec. teachers. All- = ne whe lon 
New York, $1,375; from Miami, $1,287. 
Write Elme Prott, Director 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
232 East 15th Street New York 3, N.Y. 


TRAVEL MAPS e ATLASES 


Fine, large, clear imported travel maps. Beauti- 
fully printed, compactly folded. Roads, railways, 
ete. Franee, Htely, Spain, Germany, 61.95 ea, 
Hritich Isles, South America, Reme, 61.50 ea. 
Europe, $2.50. Paris, $1.00. Londen, 85¢. Others 
for travel, classroom. Postage paid. Money back 
Free catalog of maps and atlases. 


weepent 2, Conn. 











guerantee. 


THE MAP & BOOK STORE, 
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America (1956 revision ready abou! 


March). 


Best general guide for study abroad 
is Handbook on International Study, 
1955 ($1 from Institute of International 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21 
N. Y.): awards, summer opportunities 
and government regulations. 


For wandering through the U. S. and 


Canada, you won't find a better driver's 
guidebook than Rand MeNally’s 1955 
Vacation Guide ($1.95). 


Reminder; Thinking of Europe next 
summer? Better make reservations 
NOW! —Auprey Noa. 


TOUR EUROPE 
ON A BUDGET— 


in the peak summer season! 


Year after year teachers, students and smari 
people on a budget choose Transmarine 
Popular Tours. They're designed to give 
you the most for your money, Visit England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria 
Italy and France . .. travel on the Continent 
by private motorcoach . .. stay at carefully. 
selected hotels. And attend the theatre in 
London, opera in Paris and Rome. Well. 
known tour leaders. Frequent sailings on 
popular ships, June 8 to July 16, Shipboard 
erientation and language programs. Some 
tours also include world-famous music 
festivals, others visit Seandinavia or Spain 
Write for Folder $ describing all these 
tours, choose yours now while summer 
reservations are still available. 


44 days, from $939 
Your Travel Agent or 


TRANSMARINE TOURS 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 36,N.Y. + OXferd 53-4460 








Yee mareniats 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupen te Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 W. 42nd &., N.Y.C. 36. You will receive free aids 
direct from advertiser. If your questions aren't answered here 


write te our travel editer. 


FOR YOUR TRAVEL PLANNING 


——|. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 2-7 
Free literature 
2. JOWN CULLINANE, 9. 9-7 
infermation about tour plen 

as ' poms SCHOOL OF ART, 


p. % 
Complete itinerory 

—&. JAPAN AIR LINES, p. 8-T 
Information about tours 


——5. THE MAP & BOOK STORE, ’ 9-7 
Catalogue of maps and atiase 


4. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, ». 3-7 
information on “Family Fores’ —. 


—4 


Please Print 
Name 
School_ 
Address. 


eo 
This coupon valid for twe months. 


Pay-Later”’ Plan ee 
organization 
7. TOURINNS, p. 4-7 
Brochure on Eastern Shore of Chese 
peake Boy Area 

ft. TRANSMARINE TOURS, p. 9-7 
Folder S$ on European tours 

9. TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION, ». 2-7 
Information on: filmstrip Aviction and 
World Understanding ) fores 

» Time Pay Pian 


group 


See p. 10-T for State Finance Co 


coupon. 


Ne. Pupils 


Nev, 17, 1955 





The 
Magic of 
YUCATAN 


By OWEN HUNSAKER 


In Merida, Yucatan’s capital, 


two heritages merge. 


Spanish churches tower over ruins of old Mayan city. 


UCATAN? So 

tioned me about my visit to the Land 
of the Maya, that I began to review the 
reasons why this part of Mexico fasci 
nated me. The peninsula boasts little 
scenic grandeur, There are no moun 
tains; rivers run underground; the flat 
countryside is covered with thick, trop 
ical brush and henequen plantations 
For me, the irresistible attraction of this 
ancient land dwells in its beautiful 
colonial towns, quaint Mayan villages 
and the magnificent ruins of a highly 
cultured people 

Merida, the capital of Yucatan, is with 
in easy reach of many key cities. From 
Mexico City, it is only two-and-a-half 
air hours away. From Miami (via Ha 
vana), only two hours; from New Or 
leans, two-and-a-half hours. There is 
also train service from Mexico City to 
Merida via Campeche 

Merida is an active and prosperous 
city established on the ruins of Mayan 
liho, Its Spanish heritage is every 
At night ag 


many people ques 


where you walk down the 


Mayan pyramid at Chichen Itza conceals 
others, like a nest of Chinese boxes. 


main Plaza, its massive Cathedral, sell- 
ers of fruit glace, children’s trinkets, 
pastries, gardenias, and drinks blend 
the festive with the somber. In addi 
tion, Merida boasts many smart shops, 
theatres (film and legitimate), night- 
clubs, and hotels. Food is excellent. 
Hotels cater to American demands, but 


Owen Hunsaker, school and college 
representative for United Air Lines, 
teaches a course in travel at Hunter 
College, N.Y. C. Photos by the author 


in the smaller eating establishments 
patronized by the Yucatecans you eat 
the native dishes. Salbutes, a delicious 
tid-bit, holds about the same social posi 
tion as the hot dog in the states. The 
vendor small tortilla with 
shreds of turkey, garnishes it with to 
mato and lettuce, then aflame 
with salsa del diablo 

When you tour Merida, be sure to 
visit the Church of the Third Order 
the Montejo Residence, the Concep 
tionist’s Monastery and the University 
of Yucatan, partially constructed from 
destroyed Mayan buildings. 

Good highways—but than 400 
paved miles of them—lead from Merida 
to the principal ruins and cities of the 
peninsula. The villages still bear Mayan 
names echoing sounds of the language 
Itzamal, Hoctun, Xocchel. 

The archeological zone of Chichen 
Itza lies about 80 miles east of Merida 
Here the extensive explorations of the 
Carnegie Institute cleared hundreds of 
acres of jungle growth and brought to 
light scores of ancient monuments 
Much is left to be explored. Along the 
the ruins | 
mounds which to the untrained eye ap 


strews a 


sets it 


less 


route to saw numerous 
to be nothing more than small 
hills; these mark 
vated monuments and pyramids 

Hotel Mayaland in the heart of Chi 
chen Itza is one of the finest between 
Mexico City and Guatemala. My Mayan 
guide was extremely 


pear 


the sites of unexca 


and 
had a deep and emotional pride in his 
ancestors, Having labored alongside the 
archeologists, Josue was an authority 
by any standard 

Within the states of Yucatan, Cam- 
peche, and Quintana Roo, innumera- 
ble testaments in stone reveal 
achievements of Mayan civilization—a 
culture that failed to discover the wheel 
and had no beasts of burden, yet built 
roads and causeways; that calculated 
the length of the year, but had no ade- 
quate system of weights and measures; 
that built monuments of surpassing 
form and style, yet did not achieve the 
arch. 


competent, 


(Continued on page 12-T) 


Teleguide 


The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial 
FOR NOV. 19, CBS 9:30-11 PM 


HIS week TV offers a rare treat. To 

help you lead your class to mature 
criticism of The Caine Mutiny, we offer 
these suggestions: 

Explain to your students that Queeg, 
Maryk, Keefer, and Greenwald refract 
the mutiny through the prisms of their 
individual minds. The drama of the 
trial lies in finding which is guilty. 

Queeg is the unstable captain placed 
in a situation demanding greater talents 
than he has. He seeks immunity with 
in the confines of the rule books and 
makes life miserable for his subordi- 
nates 

Maryk is the man of experience, at 
home on shipboard. Honest, simple, sin 
cere, see that others are 
not always so; he fails to realize that 
Keefer uses him. Keefer, a weak indi- 
vidual, finds satisfaction in making pup- 
pets of others. A novelist, he does not 
confine himself to manipulating “paper” 
characters. 


he does not 


Greenwald, the lawyer, pinpoints the 
meaning of the play when he says to 
Maryk, “I hate this case, do you know? 

Because of what I've got to do to 
win it.” For your students, this should 
lead to the central question: What must 
Greenwald do to win this case? 

He recognizes that Keefer is guilty of 
the moral crime of disregarding the 
rights and dignities of his fellow men 
to use them for his own ends. But Kee 
fer is not on trial, Queeg is innocent 
because he is mentally ill; Maryk is 
innocent since he did not realize Keefer 
using him. Here is Greenwald's 
dilemma: he must choose between two 


was 


innocents, 

After the play, determine who was 
responsible for the mutiny. Why is the 
ship called the Caine? Why did Green 
wald break up Keefer’s party? Why is 
a trial so engrossing? 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! -- EASY! — PRIVATE! 

If you need mone any amount from $50 to $600 — eut i 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL pian No co-signers, no endorsers i 
Completely private School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on ! 
your signature only y in convenient monthiy t 
installments — not necessary to pay on prinei during 
summer vaeation if your salary a ane tl details 1 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mall this ad today | ] 
Statef inance Co. 323 Securities Bidg.. Dot Mais) Omaha2, Neb. i 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teach 


s and students ° 
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All times shown ore current in Eastern sone. 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 17 


3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“The Aspern Papers,” adapted from a 
story by Henry James. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Cenversation: “The Death 
of the Private Life,” with Bennett Cerf 
and Jacques Barzun. Next topic: “What 
Is a Truly Great Man?” 


FRIDAY , NOVEMBER 18 


11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Heme: Thornton 
Wilder discusses authors and books and 
their relations to our American culture. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“Roman Fever” adapted from a story 
by Edith Wharton. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Jeb Clinic: A new pro- 
gram with Jules Z. Willing, one of 
America’s leading personnel consult- 
ants, in a program dealing with the 
art of earning a living, landing a job, 
holding a job and making progress in 
one’s career. 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 19 


11:30 am. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Elec- 
tricity. Next week: Geology. 

8:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
All-Wagner rogram. “Tristan und 
Isolde,” prelude to Act I; excerpts from 
“Géttedammerung;” Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey; Siegfried’s Death and Funeral 
Music; Brunnhilde’s Immolation and 
Closing Scene. Margaret Harshaw. 
singer. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
“The Caine Mutiny Court Martial.” 
Walter Brylowski, whose teleguide for 
this play appears on the opposite page, 
suggests an approach based on the dif- 
ferent ways each of the media—novel, 
film, stage play, TV adaptation—looks 
at the story. He points out how differ- 
ent a role Willie Keith plays in each 
form. This multi-media approach sug- 
gests to the student the special nature 
of each artistic form. Fortunately, texts 
are easily available. Paperback edition 
of the novel (Permabooks, $.95); and 
text of the stage play in Brooks Atkin- 
son, ed., “New Voices in the American 
Theatre” (Modern Library, $1.45). 

10.00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow's Ca- 
reers: “Work Across the Ocean,” with 
Norman Heeney, General Motors Over- 
seas Corporation. 

(MBS) Oklahoma Symphony: Tribute 
to American composer, Dr. Weldon 
Hart, Director of Music, U. of W. Va. 
Featuring his “Symphony in Three 
Movements.” 


SUNDAY NOVEMBER 20 


2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“The Ounce and the Pound,” a play 
stressing the need for community action 
in mental health 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Repert Card: “Class- 
room Needs and Operating, Beacons? 
Next Week: “How Can e Publicize 
Schools?” 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: George Bernard Shaw's “The 
Devil’s Disciple.” Teleguide by Henry 
B. Maloney in last week's issue. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: To 
Chicago Museum of Science and In- 
dustry to see a working model of a coal 
mine. Next week: 4-H convention at 
Chicago's International Livestock Ex- 

sition. 

1? Be. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Michael 

grave in a 60-minute version of 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” Oliver Gold- 
smith’s famous comedy (1773). Miss 
Hardcastle, knowing how bashful young 
Marlow is before ladies, stoops to the 


manners and condition of a barmaid, 
with whom he feels quite at his ease, 
and by this ruse wins the man of her 
heart. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: “The Lavender Hill Mob,” with 
Alec Guinness. Holland, a model of 
reliability, secretly plots to steal a mil- 
lion pounds’ worth of gold bars from 
the refinery where he works. This 
comedy provides classes with an excel- 
lent chance to compare the comic tra- 
dition of Britain with ours as seen in 
the films of Bob Hope, Red Skelton, 
or Martin and Lewis. One of the ad- 
vantages of comedy is that the writer, 
having put his audience in a hilarious 
mood, can josh them about their weak- 
nesses or plight with a frankness the 
would resent in a more sober mood, 
How does this film satirize certain as- 
spects of modern life: dull, repetitious 
work under petty tyrants; cheap, taw- 
dry souvenirs from “foreign lands.” 
Everyone is restless, at one time or 
another, under the many restrictions 


A plan to smuggle the gold bars: 
The Lavender Hill Mob, ABC-TV. 


necessary for the continuance of a tech- 
nological society. How does the film 
provide wish fulfillment and imagina- 
tive release from these frustrating pres- 
sures? How effectively is dramatic irony 
used? At certain points in the film, 
everything seems to go cock-eyed, Isn't 
this lack of realism a weakness in the 
play’? Another Guinness film, “The Pro- 
moter,” will be telecast on this series, 
December 11. See “Tight Little Studio: 
Home of the Good British Movies,” 
Harper's ‘August, 55). 


MONDAY NOVEMBER 21 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “Black Fri- 
day,” on the assassination and death of 
Lincoln. 1. Does the play give us new 
insights into Lincoln’s character? Do 
we learn anything significant about his 
death? Of what value is the play as 
medical history? Is it important that we 
know the facts presented about Lincoln's 
case? 2, What one characteristic would 
enable you to recognize Medie’s dia- 
logue patterns even without the help 
of the show's title cards? What do the 
narration and dialogue on Medic and 
Dragnet have in common? Do you con- 
sider this similarity conducive to good 
drama? 3. Did any of the characters or 
their lives make you uneasy? Did any 
act unnaturally or with responses out 
of keeping with what you knew of 
them? 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: “Julie,” 
a teen-age romance, See excerpts from 
the script and study questions in Prac- 
tical English this week. 


TUESDAY 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Theatre: “American Thanksgiving” is 
a historical examination of the holi- 
day's celebration 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 23 


3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


ADVANCE ITEMS 


November 24: Assignment India (NBC- 
TV). An original documentary on the 
awakening of the young nation India 
and her rapid rise to world respect, 
with Chester Bowles. Mr. Bowles said 
that this film “had to dig far deeper 
into the real India than the travelogues 
allow.” Do you feel that the program 
accomplished this aim? Mr. Bowles also 
said that India’s contradictions are con- 
fusing, but less so once one has spent 
some time there. What contradictions 
does the film reveal? Did they still 
seem strange after your film visit? 
What do India and the West have to 
give each other? 

November 27: See ft Now: Edward R 
Murrow will cover school bond voting 
in Jefferson County, Colo., with the 
thoroughness usually reserved for na- 
tional elections. This community's school 
population has quintupled in ten years 
As part of the program, Mr. Murrow 
will moderate a debate between Lister 
Hill (D., Ala.) in favor of federal aid 
and Rep. Wynn (R., N.Y.) opposed 

November 27: Wide, Wide World: “The 
American Heritage” will explore our 
past in terms of natural resources, mu- 
sic, and historic places 

November 30: G.E. Theatre: “The Late 
Christopher Bean.” Many feel a right- 
eous contempt for things they don't 
understand—unfamiliar customs, music, 
plays, paintings. Breaking this barrier 
of inflexibility is crucial to the educative 
process of developing an individual who 
can encounter new experiences with an 
inquiring mind. This play, a study of 
people trapped by their own ignorance 
and narrow values, can help students 
lower such barriers of hostility towards 
the new. It is about a man and his art, 
never understood in a small town. It 
examines the impact of the new market 
value of his work on the one person 
who had loved him and on all the 
others who had scorned him, (1) Open- 
ing scene: Abby sitting in the Hagget 
kitchen peeling carrots. How does this 
homely scene become meaningful in 
the play? The new girl. Sarah, is a 
sharp contrast to Abby. Why has Mrs 
Hagget hired her to replace Abby’ 
Does Mrs. Hagget's concern for appear- 
ances make her miss the real in life’ 
E.g., she used one of Bean's pictures 
(a true work of art) as the backing for 
something (actually worthless) that 
would look nice above the mantel, (2) 
Why is Abby so startled when she first 
sees Warren painting in the barn? Wi!) 
Dr. and Mrs. Hagget understand War- 
ren and his pictures any better than 
Bean's’? The Haggets. so willing to ac- 
cept appearances, are easy dupes for 
the art forger. Discuss. What happens 
when the Doctor offers Abby fifty dol- 
lars for a peintne he values much 
more? (3) Did Abby understand Bean's 
paintings when she first saw them’ 
What does this suggest about judging 
the unfamiliar? (4) To whom does the 
world’s great art belong? Why does 
Abby loan her Bean masterpiece to a 
public museum? (Comments and ques- 
tions by F. Hodgins, U. of Maryland, 
English Department. ) 


NOVEMBER 22 
Dupont Cavalcade 


Matione!l Redie and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ere listed once seach semester. 
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a * 
Don’t Miss... 
Continued from page 4-T 


© World-wide progress in education 


is reported in UNESCO International | 


Yearbook of Education, 1954 (Colum 
bia Univ. Press, $3). Areas covered 
administration, compulsory and free 
education, primary, secondary, and vo 
cational education, teac hing staffs 


@ First critical study of Rousseau in 
nearly 40 years is F. C. Green's Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, $5) 


© Teaching about the | N. is made 
easier with Guide to Teaching: A 
Teacher's Handbook About the U. N 
id World Affairs. Prepared by Eva 
M. Dratz, copies are available from 
American Assn. for the U. N,, and 
Committee on International Relations 


of the NEA (15¢ 


® Unionism among teachers is the 
topic in Organizing the Teaching Pro 
fession (The Free Press, $4.50), by the 
Commission on Educational Recon 
struction, Tells the story of American 
Federation of Teachers 


e For a collection of biographies of 
the extraordinary people who inspired 
some of fiction’s outstanding characters 
(Dr Jekyll and detective Holmes 
among others), see The Fabulous Orig 
inals, by Irving Wallace (Knopf, $3.95), 





THE MAGIC OF YUCATAN 





Continued from page 10-T 


At Uxmal, 50 miles south of Merida 
you come face to face with one of the 
great unsolved mysteries of the Mayans. 
For centuries before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, this huge city stood aban 
doned, Here and at more remote Kabah 
there is evidence that buildings were 
never completed, For some reason the 
workmen left their task and slipped back 
into the ever-waiting jungle 

Still farther south and east, I forged 
to the less accessible cities of Labna 
ind Sayil. For this you must be adven 
turous. You can make arrangements for 
the trip from St. Elena, a small town 
on the Merida-Campeche highway 
Plan to take food, camping gear, and 
hammocks for the night vou must 
spend within the ruins. 

As stimulating as my trip to Yucatan 
was, when | returned home I felt that 
I should have pushed on to Tikal, 
Bonompak, and Mayapan. Visiting this 
country was unlike any trip I have 
made before, I was left with a feeling 
of magic and mystery which no guide 
book or travel folder is capable of 
describing. 


From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 
| 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation 


— 


Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen Weeds rob crops of moisture and nour- 
one of the three major elements vital to ishment, causing losses as high as $5 bil- 


crops, is captured from the air and con lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a leave food crops unharmed. Weed killers 


year, mii h of it moved by rail are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars 


Insects in one year alone have destroyed Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By fresh while moving long distances in rail 
spraying and dusting with chemical road refrigerator cars packed with chemi 
preparations production of some cTOps calls produced we Frozen foods go to 
has been doubled. Railroads bring thes« market in cars cooled by artificial refrig 
insecticides to farm areas erants which also are chemical products, 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


eral transportati 
general transportation 7 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, OD. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21, 





